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Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 


out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 


WEEKLY contains two spirited sketches of inct- 
dents in Zululand, and the beginning of the new 
story by THOMAS HARDY, entitled 


“THE DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER.” 
An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARrEr’s 
WEEKLY. 


Cm The beginning of a fascinating Fairy 
_ Story, beautifully illustrated by FREDERICKS, will 
be found in HARVER’S Bazar, Vol. XIL, No. 16. 


- 1880. | 
REPUBLICAN asks whether we think 
) General GraNT likely to be nominated 
by the Republicans next year, and whether 
we think it would be a wise nomination for 
the party. It is not worth while to guess 
- about next year, bit we think that if the 
Convention were to be held next week, 
General GRANT would probably be nomi- 
nated. This is a general opinion, and it is 
due chiefly not to a deliberate preference, 
but to the fact that those who desire the 
nomination incessantly assert it to be inev- 
itable, while those who doubt its wisdom 
are silent. ‘The party current now seems, 
therefore, to set. toward it unchecked. But 
‘whether it would be a wise. nomination is 
another question, which it is not too soon 
to consider. There is a very general and 
very just apprehension of complete Demo- 
cratic control of the government, because 
therg is nothing whatever in the history of 
the Democratic party for more than a gen- 
eration which inspires hope or confidence. 
It is identified with slavery, with rebellion, 
with ignorance and violence, with the most 
dangerous trifling with the public faith, 
with frauds terror in eleetions, with 
reckless legislation, and with revolutionary 
designs. The prospect .of its complete as- 
cendency involyes risks that are to be avoid- 
ed by all reasonable means. This feeling 
has become constantly stronger as the party 
power has increased, and its spirit has be- 
come more plainly visible. Without deny- 
ing individual patriotism and character in 
' the Democratic party, and with no disposi- 
tion to exasperate the feelings or prolong 
the differences growing out of the war, the 
genuine conservatism which is the strength 
and hope of ‘the country is inexorably: op- 
posed to a Democratic restoration. The 
hearty union of that sentiment is indispen- 
sable to the defeat’ of the Democrats, and 
the wisdom of the nomination of General 
GRANT, therefore, will depend upon the ques- 
tion whether it would tend, more than any 
other, to unite the opposition to Democratic 
control. he 
This question can be answered more intel- 
ligently by asking another, namely, wheth- 
er the Grant Administration consolidated 


that opposition. Facts are not favorable to | 


this view. There was a remarkable decline 
in the Republican majorities in Con 

and in the representation of the Northern 
States between 1868 and 1876. According 
to a recent table in the Tribune, from the 
eight great Northern States, when General 
GRANT became President, there were ninety- 
three Republicans and twenty-seven Dem- 


ocrats; when he retired from the Presiden- ° 


cy there were fifty-eight Republicans and 
eighty-one Democrats. Moreover, the Re- 
publicans barely elected his successor. Mr. 
Hayes failed to receive the independent 
vote, which is naturally Republican, because 
it was supposed that the influentes which 
had controlled the Administration of Gen- 
eral GRANT would continue to control that 
of hissuccessor. The reasons thatproduced 
such astonishing changes are still operative. 
The tone, the spirit, the methods, the asso- 
ciations—in a word, the general character 
of the Grant Administration was unques- 
tionably repugnant to a large, intelligent, 
patriotic, and conscientious class of citizens 
whose political sympathies are Republican. 


This is a very irritating class to the regular 


politician. Those who compose it are re- 
viled as snivelling pretenders, as impracti- 
cable and visionary fools of the most con- 
demned kind. But unhappily they have a 


great many votes, and they will not cast. 


‘ them for regular candidates merely because 
they afe regular candidates. Now the re- 


very active and strong in Conventions, but 


conduct by the condition of party opinion. 


he will be nominated. If those who think 


sel to secure the nomination of a candidate 


nomination of General GRANT would signi- 
fy to this class, and to all Republicans who 
acquiesced in his Administration without 
heartily supporting it, merely a desperate 
return to a situation of which they are not 
proud. The important question, then, is 
whether the fear of Democratic success 
would reconcile all these classes to a third 
Grant term. All that can be said in reply 
is that they would probably accept it as an 
alternative. But is it wise to make a nom- 
ination which would compel the party con- 
stantly to explain and defend, and to argue 
that the candidate had undoubtedly changed 
his views of many men and things, and that 
“there was no reason to suppose that what 
had been would be again ? 

The Republican candidate should be ac- 
ceptable to every element of the opposition 
to the Democracy, but he need not be the one 
Republican who has been most objectionable 
to a large body of that opposition. There 
is not a vote that would be cast for General 
GRANT which is not sure for any other Re- 
publican candidate. But there are a great 
many votes that would be thrown for a 
candidate without his disadvantages which 
would not be given to him. Those who say 
that the country needs a strong hand at the 
helm to curb the Southern spirit, which has 
not been half subdued, forget that General 
GRANT, although a soldier, would have no 
more constitutional power than any other 
President. The country always needs a 
strong Executive. But if it must have Gen- 
eral GRANT in 1880, not because he is be- 
lieved to be a wise magistrate, but because 
he is a “strong” man, it must have him for 
the same reason in 1884, and as long as he 
lives. It is an argument which proves too 
much. To say that he is the only candi- 
date who can be elected is the confession of a 
despair that we do not share; and to assert 
that he is the sole distinctive representative 
of Republican principles is to insult Repub- 
lican intelligence. Presidential nominations 
are generally made by chance and manage- 
ment, not by the sentiment of a party, and 
however probable, for that reason, the nom- 
ination of General GRANT may be, it seems 
likely that it would chill a sincere part of 
the oppostion to the Democrats, would be 
accepted with doubt and regret by another 
part, and would be really welcome only to 


a third part. This last part is undoubtedly 


it is necessarily somewhat controlled in its 


If those only are heard who think that the 
nomination, of General GRANT is desirable, 


that its wisdom may be questioned express 
their opinion, the result is not so certain. 
The essential question for Republicans .is 
whether, all things considered, the nomina- 
tion would best represent the strength and 
spirit and purpose, of the Republican party. . 
The probable Democratic spirit is plain, and 
it would be disastrous. The Democratic im-. 
pulse is to revise and repeal, so far as prac- 
ticable, all that the Republicans have done, 
and to re-open. all old questions. Demo- 
cratic ascendency premises continual dis- 
turbance and excitement, when the country 
desires tranquillity... To -prevent this as- 
cendency there must be the frankést coun- 


not as a mere alternative, but'as a repre- 
sentative of the future as well as-the past 
of the Republican party. 


THE REMOVAL OF THE AUBURN 
WARDEN. 


THE inquiry into the removal of the 
Warden of the Auburn State-Prison seems 
to show the report to be true that notwith- 
standing the law which forbids removal for 
mere political reasons, the Warden was 80 
removed. Some time since, serious charges 
against Mr. PILsBuRY, the Superintendent 
of Prisons, were laid before the Governor. 
There was great surprise upon the part of 
the public, but the Governor took no ac- 
tion. It was then rumored that the charges 
were to be held over the Superintendent to 
compel him to do what the men who “ran 
the Governor’ demanded. This story was 
denied by those who believed Mr. PrtsBURY 
to be a thoroughly independent and upright 
officer, but the testimony appears to justify 
the rumors. On the 16th of November, 
1878, Mr. PirsBuRY said to Mr. WELLS, the 
Warden, that he was in trouble, and that 
“they want Auburn Prison.” Mr. WELLS 
asked, “Who wants Auburn Prison?’ And 
Mr. PILSBURY replied that “ WEED”—SmiTH 
M. WEED, the political agent who confesses 
that be tried to buy the Electoral Board of 
South Carolina—“ notified me that I must 
have yourresignation.” further said 
that the Governor and Comptroller had au- 
thorized him to spéak for them. Mr. WELLS 
declined to resign. On the 19th of Novem- 
ber Mr. PitsBuRY wrote to Mr. WELLS that 
he had not the least fault to find with his 
official conduct; but “for the sake of har- 


tial to.a wise and economical 


mony,” and “because others have become | 


firmly convinced that” a change ought to 
be made, he requests the resignation. 

WELLS still declined to resign, and on the 
25th of November Mr. PILsBUuRY removed 
him, and appointed in his place Mr. MosEs, 
the editor of a Democratic newspaper, and 
a member of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee, whose vote had been given to secure in 
the committee the ascendency of Mr. T1L- 
DEN’S, the Governor’s, and Mr. WEED’s fac- 


‘tion in the Democratic party. 


This is a sorry business. Mr. PILSBURY 
was made Superintendent of Prisons under 
the public conviction that he would not. 


‘prostitute his authority to wretched polit- 


ical squabbles. The law expressly requires 
that removals shall not be made for polit- 


ical reasons. But charges are laid against’ 


him. We offers his resignation, and it is 
held in suspense while the most notorious 
political agent in the State, asserting the 
authority of the Governor, with whom he is 
known to be on intimate relations, demands 
the removal of a snbordinate. The subor- 
dinate is removed, and a political agent of 
the WEED side is appointed in his place. 
The conclusion is inevitable that the law 
has been violated, and that the reasons al- 
leged for removal—“ harmony” and “the 
public interest”—are merely pretenses. 

If there had been no charges against the 
Superintendent, and he had not offered his 
resignation, and SMITH M. WEED did not 
appear as the manager of the business, 
there would have been no reason to doubt 
that the removal had been made for per- 
fectly legitimate reasons. A Superintend- 
ent may properly remove a subordinate 
who is both honest and efficient if there 
are faults of temper or other faults or con- 
siderations which prevent the harmony ne- 
cessary in administration. But the facts 
in evidence in this case forbid that view. 
Mr. PILSBURY is reported to have said that 
the discord was between the Warden and 
the clerk of the prison. But their differ- 
ences had been composed; and if a removal 
was necessary for that reason, why was the 
superior officer of fifteen years’ experience, 
and with whom, as the Superintendent said, 


“not the least fault” was to be found, se- 


lected for removal instead of the subordi- 
nate? It is a very painful affair. 


THE REFORMATORY FOR 
WOMEN... 


OnE of the chief tests of the wisdom and 


humanity of a state is the kind of provision 
that it makes for the helpless and suffering, 
and for the treatment of criminals of every 
class. In recent times and in every civil- 
ized country the care of criminals and pau- 
pers has been the subject of the most intel- 
ligent and thorough study, and certain facts 
have been established and certain principles 
developed, the knowledge of which is essen- 
and 
pauper system. The recent speech of the 
Hon. Erastus Brooks in the New York Leg- 
islature upon the proposed State Reforma- 
tory for Women is admirable for its vigorous 
presentation. of some of the conclusions of 
experience tipon this subject. The theme 
of his speech was that reformation of the 
criminal classes, under certain conditions, is 
possible, and from this fact of observation, 
and not from.a mere humane feeling, he 


drew a forcible plea for the proposed insti- 


tution. 

Mr. Brooxs showed from authentic tes- 
timony the appalling consequences of hud- 
dling men and women together in jails and 
poor-houses. The result is a hereditary 
class of criminals and paupers, increasing in 
an alarming ratio. He cited facts from 
many of the counties of the-State illustra- 
ting the existence of the conditions that 
produce this result, and stated that while 
100,000 persons are sentenced to the com- 
mon jails every year, it is quite possible to 
reform seventy or seventy-five per cent. of 
the number if reasonable and tested means 
are adopted. When a young woman is sen- 
tenced to the poor-house or the jail, she is 
almost certainly sentenced to destruction. 
We know a recent case in Mr. BROOKS’s own 
county where the justice was asked to send 
a young girl to some reformatory. He re- 
plied that he had no power, and that his 
sole discretion was to send her to prison, 
whence she would come oat infinitely more 
criminal than she went in. It was a little 
case in a little village. But it involved the 
welfare of a human soul, and the justice’s 
remark was a terriblé commentary upon the 
situation Which the proposition eloquently 
advocated by Mr. Brooks would dg much 
to remedy. : 

The plan is to provide an institution for 
the reform of a class of women who have 
been gradually becoming worse, but who 
are entirely capable of reform. They ‘are 
to be chiefly under the care and control of 
women, and such institutions in Indiana’ 
and in Massachusetts ‘“chave proved a great 
blessing.” Mr. Brooks cited the Crofton 
system in England and Ireland, which is 
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based upon the most complete observation 
of: crime and criminals, and whose results 
have been most striking in'the reform and 
reclamation of the criminal classes. Dur- 
ing the seven years from 1856 to 1882, of 
510 female convicts who were licensed, only 


twenty-one had their license revoked for | 


misconduct, and only four of the whole 
number were reconvicted, or less than one 


in a hundred. The bill introduced by Mr. 


Brooks, and passed with unanimity in the 
Assembly, was drawn and quartered in the 
Senate, and defeated by the want of a vote 
of two-thirds. But Mr. POMEROY has moved 
a reconsideration, and we trust that at least 
@ bill may be passed authorizing inquiry 
into a proper site for such an institution, 
and committing it to such hands and under 
such conditions that there may be no sus- 
picion of any object but that of an honest 
inquiry by honest friends of the wise and 
economical measure, 


THE DUTY OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. GEORGE M. ROBESON, ex-Secretary of 
the Navy, and now a Representative in Con- 
gress from New Jersey, was reported to have 
said in the Republican caucus that General 
GRANT could have been trusted to veto the 
proposed Democratic legislation upon the 
election laws, but that no dependence could 
be placed upon President Hayzks. In cor- 
recting the report, Mr. RoBEson, according 
to the Tribune, said that he had made no 
such reference to the President, and added: 
“On the contrary, I am beginning to think 
pretty well of him, and think he can be 
trusted to do his duty.” Mr. RoBEson’s 
patronage must be highly gratifying to the 
President; but it may not have occurred to 


} him that the President has never shown any 


less disposition to do his duty than Gener- 
al GRANT. He has said and done nothing 
which is not strictly according to principles 
often declared by the Republican party, and 


principles upon which the Republican party, _ 
so far as they are honestly carried out, may 


hope for success in the future. In the ques- 
tion now at issue, and which is not decided 


as we write, the President will unquestion- - 


ably do his duty, whether it be to sign or to 
veto the measures that may be presented to 
him. For what is the meaning of this word 
“duty” as applied to the Executive action 


| now pending? As Mr. ROBESON uses it, and 


as it is used in many journals, the implica- 
tion plainly is that the President’s “duty” 
is to do what the party caucus in Congress 
may decide. | 

But that is really stretching the authori- 
ty of a caucus beyond reason. The Repub- 


‘licans in the Senate have most justly shown  . 


that the position in regard to a caucus taken 
by the Democratic Senators abolishes the 
Senate of the United States as a delibera- 


tive body, and makes it the mere register | 


of the decrees of an assembly unknown to 
the Constitution and the laws. It would 
be rather ridiculous if at the same time the 
Republicans in the House should insist that 
@ caucus may abolish the discretion of the 
Executive. 
‘President will do his duty. Sodowe. But 
his duty is not to do what Mr. ROBESON and 
his Republican colleagues may think ought 
to be done, but what he himself, acting upon 
a responsibility quite as important as theirs, 
thinks ought to be done. 
Senate upon Mr. BEcK’s original proposition, 
Mr. CONKLING remarked, in substance, that 
a President is bound in honor to out 
the principles of those who elect him. But 
he is not bound in honor or in common-sense, 
when considering any particular measure, to 
accept the view of the application of those 
principles which any hundred persons of the 
millions who elected him may adopt. He is 
to decide for himself how an honorable re- 
gard for those principles should lead him to 
act in any special case. If the decision of a 
caucus is to bind the action of the Execu- 
tive as well as that of members of Congress, 
he will be bound not only by the vote of a 
body in which he has no representation, but 
the constitutional function of the Executive 
will be destroyed. That fun¢tion is doubt- 
less as well understood by the President as 
by Mr. RoBEsON or any other member of 
Congress. It is that of a co-ordinate branch 
of the government to take action under the 
highest responsibility to the country, and 


‘not under the coercion of Congress or of any 


number of members of Congress. 
It seems to have fallen to the lot of Mr. 


HAYES to vindicate the constitutional rights 


of the Executive against a twofald dicta- 
tion, that of the Democratic majority in 
Congress on the one hand, and that of his 
party friends in Congress on the other. 
We have already expressed our opinion 
upon the revolutionary character of the 
first of these dictations, the Democratic 
threat made by Mr. Breck that if the Presi- 


dept did not sign certain bills, the appro- — | 


priations for carrying on the government 
should be refused. This is naked revolu- 
tion. It makes the discharge of a constitu- 


Mr. RoBEson thinks that the. 
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iional duty the pretext for disorganizing 
the government. On the other hand, the 
jnterpretation of the President’s “duty” as 
resented by Mr, ROBESON, although not 
revolutionary, is subversive of the inde- 
ndence of the Executive. It is not the 

duty of the President to refuse his assent 
to the repeal of a law, even when attached 
to an appropriation bill, if he thinks the law 
ought to be repealed, and if the bill be not 
offered to him under a menace. Such leg- 
jslation may be unwise, but there are ample 
precedents for it. The vital point of this 
controversy is not the attachment of the 
repeal to the appropriation bill, but it is the 
threat to refuse provision for the govern- 
ment if the bill be not signed. If a party 
caucus or the party press insist, under a 
threat of party excommunication, that the 
President shall net sign a repeal which he 
approves because it is attached to an ap- 
propriation bill, it is a mere injustice; and 
to declare that such refusal is required by 
the principles of the party is nonsensical. 
When and where has the Republican party 
laid down the principle that legislation 
shall not be attached to appropriation bills ? 
And when and where has the President 
shown that he is less jealous of the consti- 
tutional rights of the Executive than any 
Senator or Representative in Congress, or 
any other Republican? By no law of hon- 
or or of morals is the President bound to re- 
gard the wishes of a party caucus as the 
rule of his duty. His principles are Repub- 
lican, but he must be the jadge how they 
are to be applied to practical measures, 


_ CHEAP DEMAGOGUERY. 


Tae Democratic party has furnished few 
more foolish leaders to the Senate than Mr. 
Beck, of Kentucky. Mr. Hoar made an 
unanswerable reply to Mr. THURMAN’S cita- 
tion of English precedents of refusing sup- 
plies, in the course of which he forcibly 
and comprehensively described Mr. BEcK’s 
scheme as one that “strikes from the Con- 
stitution the veto: power of the President, 
and compels the Senate to register the de- 
crees of the House, and vests in the House 
the Executive powers as they are now vest- 
ed in the House of Commons, in England, as 
the price of the continuance of the govern- 
ment.” 
_ Unable to say a word in reply, Mr. Beck 
contented himself with asserting that Mr. 
- Hoar’s speech attacked Mr. THURMAN be- 
hind his back, because Mr. Hoar knew him 
to be sick; and Mr: Beck then added, in a 
strain worthy a corner grocery: 

‘Tn the mean time this resolution has been thrown 
in by the stalwart Republicans simply for the purpose 
of stiffening the President in his reported threat (and 
it is an indecent threat if he made it) that he would 
veto legislation that has not been laid before him. 
General Grant, in 1874, said no President could inti- 
mate that he would do such a thing in advance, and 
that as a member of Congress he would resent it, be- 
cause it was indecent to doit. It will be time enongh 
for him when the bills are sent to him, and for his 
friends, to threaten us with vetoes. They can with- 
hold their threats for aifew days without detriment to 
the public interest.” 


_ Thisis the cheapest kind of demagoguery. 
Mr. BEcK asserts that if the President has 
done what Mr. Beck knows he has not done, 
he has been guilty of an indecency, and he 
had better stop threatening vetoes, which 
_Mr. BEcK knows that he has not threatened. 
The indecency is certainly not the -Presi- 
dent’s. 4 


THE FREE-WHISKEY ARGUMENT. 

_In the Minnesota House of Representa- 
tives Dr. RiLEy recently opposed a bill 
which threatened the dram-shops. The re- 
port says that his speech so covered the bill 
with ridicule as to endanger its passage, 
but the peril was averted by other speakers. 
Dr. RILEY, who, it seems, is a small man, be- 
gan by saying that the bill would kill an 
honorable and legitimate industry—grape- 
raising. He then cited the miracle of Cana, , 
and proceeded: 

“Now let us consider whiskey and alcohol—that 
good old American drink. (Langhter.] I was born in 
Southern Illinois several years ago. My father before 
me was a distiller, and almost the first thing that my 
eyes rested on after I was born was a still. My father 
never sat down to dinner without a bottle of Whiskey 
on the table, and we all drank it. Ever since I can re- 
, member I havé been in the habit of taking a drink of 
whiskey, wine, or beer every day. If I have skipped 
4 day, I have forgotten it. [Lanughter.] They say that 
Whiskey kills men and bloats them. It hasn’t killed 
me, and I ask any member of the House to say if he 
thinks it has bloated me. [Great laughter.] I don’t 
look bloated. [Renewed merriment.) 1 am a physi- | 
cian, and I have no hesitancy in saying that whiskey 
is the most vitalizing of stimulants. When a man re- 
Ceives injuries, the first thing a physician does is to 
give him a little whiskey for the purpose of putting 
his blood in circulation., Perhaps it may be necessary 
to pass a law to proteet those miserable drunkards 
who can not protect themselves, but it is not necessary 
to restrain others of their liberty to take a drink when 
they want or need it. Temperance may be a good 
thing, but it should not be carried too far. This bill 

minds me of the man who was in the habit of get- 
ting drunk every night. When he had got comforta- 
bly full he would try to mount his horse, exclaiming as 
he did 80, ‘God help me!’ But one night he was not 
as drunk as usual, and miscalculated his distance, 


| 


ed to his prayer, ‘But not quite’so much.’ [Great 
These God-an 


laughter. } d-humanity people had bet- 


ter take care. They will be helping us too much. 


‘* Why, I have seen ladies at a tea party, perhaps not 
drunk, but certainly very jolly, from drinking tea. 
And yet they come to this Legislature with petitions 
signed by all whom they could influence or bulldoze 
into signing it—men, women, and children, to the 
number of 10,000. I haven’t counted. them, and don’t 
know how correct the figures are ; but supposing there 
are that number, what does it amount to? There are 


dren in every Irishman’s shanty in the country. 
(Laughter.] That’s the effect of drinking whiskey. 
Look at the Germans, who drink beer all the while. 
You will find a large family of children in every Ger- 
man’s house, Are they degenerate? The children of 
total abstinence people are constantly dying. From 
the vital statistics of Minnesota I learn that over 2000 
children died last year under two years of age. They 
would not have died if they had been fed on good | 
wholesome beer. I would advise mothers—and have 
advised them in my practice—to give their sickly chil- 
dren plenty of beer and whiskey. pap (great laughter), 
and know I have saved many an infant’s life. Beer is 
the best cure for dyspepsia in the world. I have cured 
women of the terrible disease by advising them to 
drink three glasses of beer every day, and I say to you 
mothers who are here that if you will drink beer and 
whiskey, and feed your children on whiskey pap, you 
will raise more children and healthier children. [Great 
laughter.) 

‘* Referring to the vital statistics of the State, I find 
that but six men died of intemperance during last 
year—two of delirium tremens and four of something 
else, which they couldn’t tell any thing about, and so 


-called it intemperance. And yet you want to stop 


drinking. Eleven were killed by horses during the 
same time. Why don’t you abolish horses—never use 
them or go near them? Thirty-five committed sui- 


cide. Why don’t you prohibit the use of fire-arms, 


knives, and drain all your lakes and rivers for fear 


some poor fool will drown himself? Some 152 died of ° 
heart-disease. I don’t want any heartin mine. Twen- 


ty ladies were scalded todeath. You onght to prohibit 


the use of hot water for fear that more ladies will get 
into it and perish. [Laughter.] 

“‘ England, away across the sea, has brewed beer for 
2000 years, and will continue to brew it for 2000 more, 
and to the fact that the English people have drank 
beer all that time I attributefher present greatness—the 
fact that the’sun never sets on her dominions. Beer- 
drinkers are slow but sure. Look at Germany, that 
great nation. We couldn’t pay her for the money we 
have borrowed of her. Her great army, the finest in 
the world, was raised on beer. In America, where we 
drink all kinds of liquors, we are the greatest nation 
in the world. If injury is done, the wine is not to 
blame, but the poor devils who don’t know enough 
to take care of themselves. It is good sense to give 
strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, and 
wine to those that be of heavy hearts.” [Laughter and 
applause.) 

These are the common free-whiskey argu- 
ments put in a popular, rough-and-ready 
way. The answers to them are the next 
drunkard that you meet, and his family; the 
records of crime and misery, of the State- 
prison, the county jail, and the poor-house ; 
the ruin, disgrace, and despair of hundreds 
of thousands of men and women. If the 
state may prohibit the cruel exposure of 
children upon a trapeze, it may surely de- 
fend itself against the enormous taxation 
that results from free dram-selling. 


PERSONAL. 


A FEW years ago the Rev. E. C. Curtis, the 
financial agent of Syracuse University, after de- 
livering an educational address at Liver l, 
New York, was met by Mrs. SopHronta MORE- 
HOUSE, of that village, who expressed her interest 
in the subject, and arran to make a donation 
of $30,000 to the university. Soon after making 
the subscription she paid $5000 of the amount 


“to. the institution, the interest of which was 


reparing for the ministry. 


to aid young men 
rs. MOREHOUSE has trans- 


Within a few 
ferred to the university bonds, mor , and 
other securities to the amount of $25,000. The. 


intérest on this latter sum is to be paid to the 
aie during her lifetime, and at her decease will 

applied to the endowment of a professorship 
in the university. 

—A French celebrity, M. Rernart, has just 
died in his native town of Longueville, leaving a 
fortune of several millions of francs, for which 
he was indebted to services rendered to Prince 
Louis NaPo.eon during his sojourn in Switzer- 
land. Aftersucceeding to the throne, NaPOLEON 
IIL. remembered the man who had been 80_use- 
ful to him, and Sage wn’ the contract for fur- 
nishing beer to the French army. 

~The late Henry J. W1L.1aMs, of Philadel- 

hia, whose will has just been admitted to pro- 

te, left eight acres of ground near Chestnut 
Hill, with suitable buildings thereon, and an en- 
dowment of $30,000, to found a Home for Desti- 
tute Children. 

_—The Boston gives this bit of al 
sonal history: During the rebellion the Law 
School at Cambridge was taught by Professors 
Parsons, Parker, and WasHpurn. They were 
divided in their political views, and each did his 


* best to maintain his opinion. Professor PARKER 


falling on the opposite side of the horse, when he add- 


was one day asked: ‘‘ How do you get along on 


- politics at the Law School?” ‘“‘ Nicely,” he an- 


swered ; “‘ we are **But how 
can that be?’ continued the inquirer: ‘‘ there 
are three of you.”’ ‘‘ Easy enough,’’ replied the 
professer; ‘* Parsons writes on one side and I 
on the other, and WasHBURN—he speaks on One 
side and votes on the other.”’ : 

—While present at the Froupg dinner, when 
the English historian last visited this country, 
some friends congratulated Mr. EMERSON on his 
hearty eondition. But he was not in a mood to 
‘see the brighter side of life, for it was just after. 
his house and library had been burned. His re- 
pl hoe ge much quiet amusement to his friends. 
‘* Misfortunes are coming upon me. I have lost 
my money, I have lost my house, and now I am 
losing my hair 

AMES RusseLL LOWELL saw the point of a 
response at Rome when accosted there oa 
mendicant monk, who asked for a con - 
tion to repair a monastery. ‘‘ You should not 
ask me for aid,’’ said Low x1, in choice Tuscan, 
I am.a heretic.” “That makes no differ- 
ence,” replied the astute friar; ‘‘ your money is 
orthodex.’’ The witty reply secured the desid- 
erated cash. 

—There are in the Episcopal Church in the 
United. States four pastors who have never 
changed their parishes, and who have passed 
their fiftieth year of service. They are Rev. Dr. 
Brown, of needa. New York, Rev. Dr. 
Megap, of Norwalk, Connecticut, Rev. Dr. Ep- 
sON, Of Lowell, Massachusetts, and Rey. Dr. 
SHELTON, of Buffalo, New York. 

—Cardinal NEwMAN is well known among his 
intimates as a good musician, playing witb skill 
and taste on the violin and violoncello. Once 
he was challenged by an eminent Methodist di- 
vine to discuss the merits of their faiths in the 
Birmingham Town-hall. He declined, but said 
he would “ play the violin against him.”’ 

—Sir Richarp who has already 
done so much for Paris, has made an additional 

ft of ten new fountains, to be erected against 
the walls in different parts of the city, thus af- 
fording a constant supply of filtered water to 
the poorer people in the vicinity of each. 

—Governor 
has just come into the Senate, is said 
gentieman of fine education, high character, a 
good debater, and a shrewd politician. He will, 
moreover, be a decided acquisition to the Sen- 
ate for his keen sense of humor and his rare tal- 
ent as a story-teller. In this latter particular he 
is the best that North Carolina has produced. 

—ANN WEBSTER has just died in England, at 
the age of eighty-four. She was the last de- 
scendant of BunrANn. 

—A son of THomas Huaeues, author of Tom 
Brown at Ozford, is one of the beleaguered gar- 
rison at Ekowe, in Zuzuland. 

—The late Henry W. Hook, a wealthy Phila- 
delphia. manufacturer, has left to the people of 
Baltimore for a public park 121 acres of land in 
an excellent situation for the pu e, and beau- 
tifully wooded in part. The only condition is 
that the city shall keep the family peceyers on 
the place and the testator’s own tomb in good 
preservation. 

—President ANGELL says tliat one of the math- 
ematicians of Michigan University, known all 


weeks, and while the oxen were resting at noon 
did his first mathematical work upon a plough- 
share with a piece of chalk. 

—Mr. G. LeLanp Hans Breit- 
mann’’) is passing his time very pleasantly in 
London, occupied in agreeable and profitable 
literary work. His letters to Colonel Forngy’s 

are quite bright and entertaining. He 
is writing a serial novel, ‘‘ Ebenezer,’’ in — 
Bar, wiiich is a great success. Heis also writin 
A Life of Abraham Lincoin for the new “ Plutarch 
Series,’’ published by Marcus Warp & Co. A 
ter work than either of these, however, he 
as just planned, and fortunately found an en- 
thusiastic publisher to execute. This is a series 
of art and artisan primers, under the general title 
of ‘‘ Profitable Work for All Classes.”” The ob-- 
ject of this series is to introduce the practical 
study of artistic — in as many mechanical 
departments as ible. 


~—The estate of the late Asa OT1s, of New Lon- 


don, Connecticut, has been valued at $1,125,000, 
of which amount the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions will receive 
$25,600." and Yale and Amherst colleges each 


— WILLIAM HowiI?rt, who was unusually strong 
and well all winter, died of bronchial catarrh, 
the result ofa heavy cold taken when caught out- 
of-doors in a sudden rain. 

—M. Renarp, the French Communist, 
whose work on the poetry of science has just 
been crowned by the Academy, was secretary to 
the ill-fated officer RosszL, who, in spite of the 
many efforts to save him, was shot at Satory 
order of the committee presided over b ‘ 
MARTBL, now President of the Senate. M. JULES 
RENARD has never ceased to defend the memory 


burnings and massacres of the Commune, and 
who, in fact, ere his post as War Minister 
after holding it for about a fortnight. 

—The venerable poet WHITTIER has been suf- 
fering from a very severe dbid, but is now recov- 
ering, and is able to travel short distances. 

f thre late EL1nv works the Prov- 
idence Press says that he *‘ intended to leave all 
his copyrights, his manuscripts, his pr and 
his literary remains with a professor of Br 
University, on condition that the latter should 
edit such manuscripts and republish such books 


as might be expedient, annotating and correct- 


ing them up to date. The offer was declined, 
the learned philologist being unwilling to risk 
his reputation on Mr. Burritt’s pubdlications.”’ 
—M. Juues Grikvy has no family coat of 
arms. As his predecessor used the colors of his 
house, the question is agitated whether the new 
President may not adopt as his most fitting em- 
blem the badge of France. Since bis installation 
M. Grivr bas received the order of the on 
of Honor, His title has ever been that of an 
honest man. On the occasion of his election 
Imperialists, Bourbons, and Republicans gave 
him his meed of 
—Another explorer has crossed the “‘ dark con- 
tinent.” PrxTo, an enterprising Portuguese sci- 
entist, started from the coast in October, 1877, 
with 400 followers, only eight of whom survived 
the privations and hardships of the journey and 
the struggles with the natives. In a communi- 
cation to the Portuguese: government, Pinto 
says: ‘‘In concluding my journey across Af 
I struggled with hunger, thirst, the natives, 


floods, and drought. have saved all my pa- 


_theless a native Englishman. 


ance, of North Carolina, who. 
to be a 


over the world, never went to school but six. 


of his friend, who had nothing to say to the | 


Own 


pers—twenty geographical charts, many topo- 
graphicab maps, three volumes of notes, meteor- 
ological studies, drawings, and a diary of the 
complete exploration of the Upper Zambesi with 
its seventy-two cataracts.” 

—WILLiaAM Dawson is the name of a poor 
Quaker shoe-maker in Spiceland, Indiana, who 
is an excellent astronomer, who has made his 
own telescope, constructed his own observatory, 
and for twenty years has furnished the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Meteorological Bu- 
reau with valuable statistics and observations. 

—Mr. Georce B. Du Maurier, the moat deli- 
cate and charming of social caricaturists, whose 
sketches in Punch will be remembered as long 
as Punch itself lives, is now a man of forty-tive. 
He was educated in Paris, then stadied chemis- 
try in mer and after that became an artist 
and a pupil of GLEYRE. 

—The Chicago Jnter- Ocean says that Mr. Lona- 
FELLOW, at the present writing, “‘is rather short 


and slender, and betokens a sensitive fibre in .. 


every movement. His hair and beard are white, 
with here and there a tinge pf light brown re- 
maining. A bald ‘ ’ runs back from his 
forehead on each side. His face is brigh with 
interest despite the folds in his cheeks. His 
complexion is clear and red, and indicates good 

ealth. His snowy ¢yebrows are slightly arch- 
ed, and his bright blue eyes beam with expres- 
sion constantly.. His beard is not as long and 
abundant as BRYANT’s was, but, though full, fol- 
lows and preseryes the lines of his face.”’ 

—Mr. Grores H. whom Ameri- 
cans are giad to claim as a countryman, is never- 


England in 1834, but was brought to this coun- 
try by his parents when he was three years old. 
They lived in Albany, where, without masters, 
he began the study of art, and opened his first 
studio when he was only sixteen years old. He 
sold one of his earliest’ works to the American 
Art Union, and {with its price went to London 
to study further. He returned to America in a 
short time, and ‘lived for two years in this city. 


Then he went to Paris to study, and since 1861 : 


has lived in London. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Conaress: The Senate, on the Ist inst., pasaed Mr. 
Harris’s bill for the construction of a refrigerating 
vessel to be used for the‘disinfection of ships and car- 
geet coming from yellow fever porta. The Loginlative 

ppropriation Bill, amounting to over $15,000,000, was 


reported in the House. It is substantially in the form 


that it assumed Jast session, as far as appropriations | 


are concerned, and contains the political amendments, 
both as to jurors’ oaths and the election laws, which 
were upon by the Democratic caucus. A new 
clause is inserted in the jury law, as follows: “ All 
jurors, grand and petty, shall be publicly drawn from 
a box containing the names of not less than 300 per- 
fons possessing the necessary qualifications, which 
names shall have been placed therein by the clerk of 
the court and a commissioner, to be onpesnes by the 
judge, which commissioner shall be a citizen residin 
é princ po party o hg that to which 
the clerk thal belong.”—The 2 
reached the clause of the Army Bill forbidding the use 


would not retrench expenditures, Ad 
which extended through the week. 
Rhode Island Siate election was held on the 24 
inst. The Republicans t officers. 
Governor Van Zandt's majority gain of 600 


over last year.—In Wisconsin, on the lat, an Associate 
Judge of the Supreme Court was elected; Orasmus 
Cole (Republican) was chosen by about 5000 majority. 
The New York State Assembly, on the 2d inst. by a 
vote of 91 to 17, passed Mr. Skinner’s amendment to 
the a providing for biennial sessious of the 
ure. 

ernor M of Tennessee, On the 31st ult., sign- 

ed the bill providing for the settlement of the State 
debt at fifty cents on the dollar and four per cent. in- 


The Boaré of Inquiry in the case of General Fitz- 
John Porter: has made a report exonerating him, and 
recommendij g his restoration to the army. 

a 


~ 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


No direct or trustworthy intel ce from Colonel 
Pearson’s command iv Zululand has been received. 
Anxiety is becoming grave, though the. last commu- 
nication was hopeful. Several native runners, induced 
by large rewards, started for Ekowe with dispatches, 
but returned, reporting the every ap- 
proach commanded by military kraals (forts), the 
country th Zuluse. An unsacceseful at- 
tempt was made on the 10th ult. to communicate 
with the Ekowe garrison by a signal. King Cety- 
wayo’s brother Oham’s overtures for seubmiseion were 
a ruse to cover his retreat to Swazieland, All is quiet 
in the Transvaal. 

The British House of Commons, on the 31st ult., by | 
a vote of 306 to 246, rejected Sir Charles Dilke’s motion 
to censure. the government’s South African policy. 
In the House of Lords, on the 2th ult, in response 
to a suggestion that an ih agri be. made into the de- 


ression of commerce and culture, Lord Beacons- 
d acknowledged that the depreasion of the ul- 
tural interest was unp ented. It was estimated 
that the public wealth had diminished £80,000,000, and 
the area of land ander cultivation had decreased 
000 acres. English industry and commerce, however, 
t well on a level with those of foreign countries, 
akoob Khan’s last letter is said to be indecisive.— 
Sandeman a that he was attached at han, 
on the 2th uit, 2000 Malliks. He routed them, 
killing 145. The British lost two killed and six wound- 
ed. Subsequently Gaptain Gongh defeated a body ‘of 
5000 Afghans, killing 400.—A squadron of the Tenth 
Hussars was swept away by the current while‘crossing 
the Cabool River near ellalabade om the Bist ult. 
A lieutenant and forty men are missing, Sixteen 
bodies have been recovered-to the present time. — - 
King Humbert of Italy has commuted the death 
sentence of Giovanni Passanante, who attempted to 
assassinate to penal servitude on the faland of 
Elba for life. 


General Melikoff reporta that he has completed ti 
the infected houses in Wetlianks, 
The Cuban government has ordered that the Genefal 


tal Union signed at Paris 


A dispatch from St. Petersbu 
persons were arrested on the night after the attempt 
on the life of General Von Drentelen, chief of “the 
Sas Some of these were of such high rank 

t they were not sent to the common prisons. The 
include officers of the guard, court chamberlains, an 
two daughters of a prominent minister. 

The French Senate, on the ist inst., poned nntil 
after the Easter holidays the discussion of the ques- 
tion of the removal of the Legisiature to Paria 

A Reuter dispatch from Constantinople says’ it is re- 
ported to Lord Salisbury that the drilling of Bulgati- 
ans in Eastern Roumelia coutinues, 70,000 men being 
now armed. 

Peru and Bolivia have entered Into an alliance,-and 
have both dec jared war against Chili, z 


= 


e was in - 


1,000,- 


says that forty-five 


= 
| 
| 
800,000 people in Minnesota, and we are proposing to y 
let these 10,000 override the other 790,000, How long 
do you suppose this large majority will permit this to t 
ge on? How long will they stand dictation from the 
minority ?, Not very long, I can tell you.... 
“The, prohibitionists claim that drinking tends to 
impoverish the people. For God’s sake, do you be- 
lieve that? Look at the Germans: Many of them 
take a piece of land which would scarcely support a 
hog, and make a fortune off it, [Lanughter.] They all - 
drink beer. They take their wives and their children 
to the beer garden and sit down and drink their beer 
every day, and even the babe in arms will stretch ont ; 
to get'a taste of it. These people are not impoverish- 
ed by it. These people are so healthy in my neighbor- 
hood that I have actually not been able to make a liv- 
ing out of my German constituents, and I have been 
obliged to run for the Legislature in order to get mon- 
ey enough to buy bread. [Great laughter.) 
‘They say, too, it tends to the degeneracy of the hu- | 
man race. How does it happen that in New England, 
where prohibitory laws are in force, the race had so 
degenerated that they don’t seem to be able to raise 
any children? There the families don’t average one 
child ‘apiece. [{Laughter.] Look at the Irish, who . 
drink whiskey all the time. You will find seven chil- 
| 
| | 
| 
of troops at the polis. e Republicans objected to it 
on the ground that it was not germane to the bill, and ' 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
ce administration of the island be conducted, ‘ 
after the ist inst., in accordance with the convention 
of the International Posi 
June 1, 1878. 
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“OUR NEW MINISTER T0 BERLIN. 


Tue choice of Anprew D. Wurrz, Presi- 
dent of Cornell University, to fill the posi- 
tion of United States Minister to the court 
of Berlin, made vacant by the death of the 
lamented Bayarp is one that ap- 
pears to give universal satisfaction. It is 
greatly to the credit of the Administration 


that, in choosing our representatives abroad, 


men should be selected whose. eminent cul- 


ture and provéd ability enable them to take 
their place worthily among the diplomatic 
circles of the Old World. ident Wurre 
is peculiarly well fitted for the position that 
has been tendered him. An accomplished 
scholar, and thoroughly familiar with the 
distinguishing features of our own com- 
monwealth, he has at different times spent 
several years in Europe, where he improved 
excellent opportunities for study and obser- 
vation. Possibly no American has a better 
acquaintance than he with the institutions, 

-the literature, and the popular character- 
istics of Germany. 

President Ware, now in his forty-sev- 
enth year, is a native of Syracuse, his father 
being a prominent and wealthy resident of 
that city. As a young man he entered 
Hamilton vege J but remained only a 
year, finishing ‘hi é 
Yale. - From this institution he was grad- 

nated, having been a member of what has 
since become known as “the famous class 
of 1853.” While at college he evinced 
unusual ability, standing at the head of 
his class, and during the last year carry- 
ing away the first prizes for scholarship 
and oratory. On leaving the seclusion of 
Yale he went abroad, and saw much of 
social and diplomatic life as an attaché to 
the American tion at St. Petersburg. 
Here‘he laid the foundation of his present 
magnificent library. On his return he was 
elected to the chair of History in the Michi- 
gan University, at Ann Arbor, which he ac- 
cepted, after declining a similar position 
offered him at Yale. Owing to ill health, 
he resigned in 1868, and visited Europe 
again, but only for a brief period. - 

The connection of Mr. Ware with the 
educational institution of which for many 
years he has been the head appears to 
have grown out of his election to the State 
Senate for the district of Syracuse in the 
autumn of 1864, Here he met the late 
Ezra CorNELL, who afterward founded the 

‘ University which bears his name. The ac- 
quaintance between them grew out of Sen- 
ator Wuite’s interest in educational mat- 


ters and Senator Corneiv’s desire to found | 


a collegiate institution where, to use his 
own words, “any person can find instruc- 
tion in any study.” Mr. Wurre had in- 


His! 


collegiate course at. 


ANDREW D. WHITE.—Puoroara 


troduced the bill which codified the school 
laws, and that which created the new sys- 
tem of Normal Schools. His advocacy of 


- the8e measures led Mr. CorNELL to disclose 


to him his plan for a liberal institution of 
learning, and in 1865 Mr. Wnarre introduced 
the bill which incorporated Cornell Univer- 
sity. -In-1866 he was chosen first President 
of the University, and-soon afterward he 
visited Europe to study modern educational 
methods, and to purchase for it books and 
apparatus. After its founder, the Univér- 
sity has been indebted to no one so mueh 
as to President Wurre, who, to a very lars 


d , has formed and directed its system 


and-charactér. From his own private for- 
tune he has constantly given:to it books, 
objects of art, and sums of money. The 
handsome residence for the President of 
the University, on the University grounds 
was built by him. The total amourt of 
his gifts would probably, reach fully 
$100,000. Besides his:-work as President, 
he has filled the chair of Modern History ; 
and his lectures on the history of France, 
especially the period of the great Revolu- 
tion, have always been one of the most 
popular courses in the curriculum. 

With politics the name of President : 


Warts has been at times associated since 


his leaving the Senate of this State. ev- 
eral times he has acted as Delegate from 
Onondaga County to the State Conventions, 


- and in 1871 he was made President of the 


yracuse Convention. Always a warm 
supporter of General Grant, he was the 
same year appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners to San Domirgo to report on the 
question of annexation. Two years ago he 
once more visited Europe for his health, 
ahd was appointed by President Hayes as 
one of the Commissioners to the Paris Ex- 


position. Although President ‘has 


always been a prominent Republican in 
politics, ‘he has not been active in partisan 
affairs. 
President Warre's sojourn ig Berlinvwill 
not sever his connection with Cornell Oni- 
versity. During his’ absence Professor 
Rvssei., now Vice-President, will act in 
his stead. In this way the ipterests of 
the institution will suffer but little by his 
temporary withdrawal, while the people of 
the United States will have the consciaus- 
ness that they are fitly represented at the 


THE LIFE-SAVING ASSOCIATION. 


Tue object of this admirable society. is 
to employ crews of accomplished swim- 
mers to patrol the river-fronts of our city 
and rescue people in danger of drown- 


“NEW YORK VOLUNTEER LIFESAVING CORPS—NEW STATION AT PIER TWENTY-EIGHT, EAST RIVER.—Frou Sxercn sy C. A. 
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ing. It was originally organized in the latter 
part: of January of this year. persons 
mainly interested in pushing the work, and who 


- have contributed most liberally, are members of 


different associations of New York, the Stock 
Exchange, the Produce Exchange, and the Mari- 
time Exchange being especially well represented. 
The officers of the society are a president, vice- 
president, and secretary, together with a board 
of directors, who control the financial and other 


. arrangements. The entire revenue comes from 


voluntary subscriptions. It is proposed to locate 
stations along the river for the convenience of 
the crews and the better care of persons rescued. 
As yet enly one of these buildings has been com- 
pleted. This is located at Pier No. 28, East River, 
and forms the subject of our illustration on page 
805. Each station is to be supplied with a galvanic 
battery and other means for reviving persons who 
have been for some time under water. There will 
be two patrols at each station to watch for cases 
of accident, and these men will be thoroughly in- 
structed in the use of the various appliances su 

plied by the society. The germ of this admirable 
institution was the volunteer Life-saving Corps 


’ organized by “ Nan the Newsboy,” of which an ac- 


count was given in a recent number of Harper's 
Weekly. 

The New York Life-saving Society is modelled 
upon a similar association in London, called the 
Royal Humane Society. This was organized over 
ago, the first meeting of the 
founders taking place at the London Coffee-House 
on the 18th of April, 1774, when thirty-two gen- 
tlemen formed themselves into a committee to 
carry out the plan proposed by a physician named 
Hawes for the treatment of suspended animation. 
Dr. Hawes had for some time previously offered 
rewards to those who between London and West- 
minster bridges should, within a certain time aft- 
er the occurrence of an accident, rescue the bodies 
and bring them to places appointed for their re- 
ception, where proper means for their resuscita- 
tion might be applied. This system he carried 
on: for twelve months at his own ex and 
succeeded thereby in saving several lives. At the 
expiration of the first year a friend named Dr. 
Cocan pointed out to him that the time had ar- 
rived when the expenditure and personal labor 
involved in this laudable effort were greater than 
ought to be borne by one professional man, and 


" offered to unite with him in the formation of a 


Humane Society. The idea was promptly adopt- 
ed, and a society formed which during the hun- 


dred years of its ekistence has been the means of 


saving 38,056 persons from premature death. 
This society has for some time past maintained 
establishments in the parks of London, and nu- 
merous receiving-houses within one hundred miles 
of the metropolis, where drags are always in read- 
iness, and where a medical officer is always with- 
in call- The model receiving-house of the asso- 
ciation, erected in 1834, is situated on the north 
‘bank of the Serpentine River, midway between 
the bridge and the east end. It contains, be- 
sides accommodation for the resident superin- 
tendent and boatmen of the society, two wards, a 
surgery, and a committee-room. The wards are 
furnished with four baths and six beds, arrange- 
ments being made so that the bedding can be 
heated. The object of this is to keep up the 
temperature of the body after the patient is re- 


- moved from the warm bath to the bed. There 


are likewise two hollow iron tables, with pipes 
leading to a boiler through which the hot water 
circulates, warming hot-water bottles and other 
instrumeénts, and keeping the atmosphere of the 
room at a high temperature. About two tons of 
water are kept constantly hot, so that a warm 
bath can be prepared at a moment’s notice dur- 
ing any hour of the day or night. The society, 
however, accomplishes as much by its system of 
rewards, and the publication of the particulars of 
noble and intrepid exertions in saving life from 
drowning, as by its successful treatment of cases 
of sispended animation. The large field open to 
this branch of the work is shown by the state- 
ment of the Registrar-General that about 2800 
persons are annually drowned from accidents or 
suicide. 
Curious to relate, there is no country where 
life-saving associations are more popular, or where 
they receive more cordial support, than China. 
In the year 1823 a number of merchants and 
other influential persons established a Humane 
Society in the Celestial Empire, supported by vol- 
untary contributions. The boats used by the so- 
ciety are about thirty-five feet long by seven broad. 
They are flat-bottomed, with square bows, very 
strongly built, and with low sides, so that a com- 
paratively small part of the craft is above water. 
In shape they resemble the ordinary Chinese boat, 
so frequently described, but are much broader in 
proportion te-their length, and have a smaller 
house or cabin on deck than is usual in vessels 
of the same size. They labor under the same 
disadvantages as all other native craft in —s 
unable to beat against a head-wind, on account 
their flat bottoms. In former years they were 
well supplied with water-tight life-belts, made of 
bamboo, and covered with oil-paper and varnish ; 
they seldom carry them now, the boatmen saying 
that “every one can swim.” On the Yang-tze 
each boat is manned by a cockswain and four men; 
on the Han, by a cockswain and three men. To 
encourage the crews of the boats, 1500 cash, or 
about one and a half dollars, are given for every 
life saved under ordinary circumstances. In very 
bad weather, or during stormy nights, larger sums 
are given, estimated with regard to the danger 
supposed to have been incurred. Formerly, ow- 
ing to the exaggerated respect entertained by the 
Chinese for the déad) the rate for the recovery 
of dead bodies was higher than that for the liv- 
ing; but this was afterward altered on account 
of the very general suspicion that the employés 
of the society drowned: their subjects before tak- 
them out of the water. | 
order to stimulate the people generally in 


the practice of humane acts, similar rewards are 
given to any person bona fide drowning 
human beings. Three hundred cash is the pres- 
ent reward for recovering an wnwounded body. 
When rescued the subjects are provided with a 
change of clothing as soon as they are brought 
to the society’s house, where their names and ad- 
dresses are entered in a register. Should they 
be insensible, the burnt ashes of a pod called in 
Chinese tsaou-keo, and named by Dr. Hooker, of 
Kew, England, Gleditschia sineusis, are placed in- 
side their nostrils, when, as the manager stated, 
they sneeze, and immediately revive. In case of 
death the friends of the deceased are immediate- 
ly communicated with, but the bodies of the very 
poor and those of friendless strangers are buried 
in the society’s cemeteries. In each of these the 
tombs are numbered to correspond with the reg- 
ister. Thirty-three pounds of quicklime are 
placed inside each coffin, and an allowance is 
also made of one pound weight of paper in imita- 
tion of copper cash, and of one hundred paper 
imitations of silver ingots, for use in the world of 

irits. Fifteen feet of cloth for a shroud is algo 
The coffins 


illness. Persons who have lost ail their property 
with their boats, as also those who have been 
driven by penury to attempt suicide by thro 
themselves into the rivers, are relieved in acco 
ance with the of each respective case. 
If females, they are lodged temporarily with per 
sons of respectability in the neighborhood. r- 
tain gratuities are given on festal days to the 
eemployés of the society for any assistance they 
may have rendered to disabled vessels. On the 
evening of the last day of the Chinese year—the 
day on which it is an imperative custom for every 
one to settle his accounte—every life-boat must 
be cruising to protect people with money when 
crossing the. rivers, as they are liable to become 
the prey of evil-minded boatmen. Should -the 
suspicions of the society’s men be in any way 
aroused, they must at once hail and beat a 
when other vessels will come at once to their as- 
sistance. Should the body of a drowned person 
remain long under water where the river is deep, 
and the friends wish to recover the corpse, re- 
course must be had to professional divers. These 
men accept the sobriquet of shwi-kuei, or water- 
devils, and extraordinary tales of their feats in 
ww a ig are current, and seem to be generally 
ev 


ECUADOR AND PROGRESS. 


Ecvapor was in 1867 one of the most conserva- 
tive, intolerant, and debased of all the South Amer- 
ican communities, yet in many respects the most 
remarkable of all. High raised among a chain 
of the loftiést mountains; a table-land inclosed 
by the dangerous pinnacles of the Andes; the 
source whence the mighty Amazon flows down, 
an enormous torrent, to the sea; a scene of the 
most horrible earthquakes; surrounded by slum- 
bering volcanoes, and some active—one of which 
has been in constant eruption for three hundred 
years, by Chimborazo and Cotopaxi—the won- 
derful plain is filled with the traditions of the In- 
cas and of that inferior form of civilization that 
was slowly attained by the children of the sun. It 
was an instinct rather than a progress. But Ata- 
HUALPA lies buried among his people, and the dark 
children of his race still form the larger part of 
the population. They never smile, it is said, nev- 
er complain, but still celebrate their national wor- 
ship secretly, and wait in stolid calmness for the 
return of the royal family that once ruled over 
the highest plains of the Andes. The Indians 
when they steal from the Spaniards say it is not 


theft: they are only taking what was once their 


own. They are still the most mysterious of the 
American people. They have secret means by 
which they convey intelligence, and exhibit mas- 
querades that recall AranuaLPa and many of the 
curious fancies of the Incas. They have broad 
chests, like a gorilla, but are weak; are shrewd, 
keen, but feeb They never sing. They bear 
blows without reproach, and seem sunk in abject 
submission. The indolent Spaniards speak of 
them with disdain. Yet this is the same race that 
built .the palaces of Cuzco and Quito; that prac- 


| ticed agriculture; made roads, tunnels, bridges ; 


established a post; in many arts and 
manufactures; in their bright, unclouded, lofty 
atmosphere studied astronomy; and on almost 
the highest station of the earth insisted that they 


were the chi of the sun, the favorites of 
heaven. 
Orron’s picture of the condition of 


Quito and Ecuador in 1868 shows a real decay 
since the days of the Incas. “The climate,” we 
are told, “is perfect.” Fair Italy is ay ee 
Here one might place the Elysian Fields, if Orcus 
were not so near. No torrid heat, no winter 
frost, invades the happy scene ; disease is seldom 
known, and only the carelessness of man bri 

to him fevers and early death. The clear, bri 
atmosphere of these elevated regions, ra to 
a remarkable seems to produce health of 
body, but not of mind. The people alone seem 
careless of the of nature ; they lived in 1868 
almost forgetful of the world beyond their. chain 
ded Ink are descendants of a union 
o nia ndians, indolent, id, 

ful. Labor is contemned, 
thought of. An intense superstition governed 
these inactive intellects; the Jesuits ruled Ecua- 
dor with bitter and contemptuous tyranny ; the 
rest of the world might move, the light of tolera- 
tion might penetrate Brazil and Chili, but from 
Quito it was shut out as religiously as when Lo- 
‘ion It is almost 


impossible to believe that a reli 


youa had fixed his rule over 
religious despotism 
so rigid, absurd, and cruel as was that of Presi- 


dent Moreno and the Jesuits can have existed 
ten years ago in one of the fairest regions of the 
American continent. It was the chosen land of 
La Fe, or The Faith. Schism and dissent had no 
* entrance to the Ecuadorian plains. The oath of 
a Protestant was never received in a court of law ; 
the body of a Protestant when he died was cast 
out to the dogs. There was no Protestant cem- 
etery at Quito until 1867. It was opened amidst 
the bitter sneers of some of the Quitonian ladies, 
the murmurs of the native priests. Under the 
rule of a rigid conservatism Quito resembled a 
city that had slumbered for a hundred years, over 
which custom had fixed a thousand abuses, and 
left it to linger in a constant decay. Honéaty 
was nearly unknown; no merchant took a part- 
ner or a clerk lest he might plunder him; lot- 
_teries and gambling formed the amusements of 
the people. No manufactures and little trade 
flourished where labor was dishonorable, and no 
white person would carry a parcel in the street 
ore in any honest toil. The land was faint- 
ly tilled with the rudest implements ; the rich soil 
scarcely fed its indolent people ; the houses were 
built pr fn two or three ancient coaches sup- 
plied the wants of the city; a few carts conveyed 
its merchandise. A university existed and eleven 
but their students were instructed only 
in what was learned a century ago. The ladies 
are indolent ; neatness an unknown vir- 
the uns 0 ent Morrno 
held i chock the setlaas people, until he at last. 
died by an assassin’s dagger. Under the reign 
of its 
and state were lost together; the priests were 
the least reputable of the people ; the politicians 
lived by bribes; Moreno shot or banished his op- 
ponents without a trial, without a trace of pity; 
and in the fairest region of the earth the worst 
of its governments, the most corrupt of its relig- 
ions, have debased for generations the descend- 
ants of the Incas and their conquerors. 
E the plains of Central Asia, Ecuador 
the hi table-land upon the earth. Quito is 
9000 feet above the sea; placed by the side of 
Boston or New York, it would seem as if lifted 
above the clouds. . It is 2000 feet higher than 
the Hospice of St. Bernard, the loftiest dwelling- 
place in Europe. Its flowers are beautiful, and 
bloom all the year. No reptiles nor insects dis- 
turb its repose; poisonous snakes are unknown ; 
even the mosquito never reaches these lofty re- 
i But far up above the clouds, in the midst 
of the finest the rarest skies of untar- 
nished brilliancy, one fatal element is mingled 
with the scene to prove forever the helplessness 
of man: the earthquake and the ever-active vol- 
canoes are the chief features of life in Ecuador. 
Above Quito rises the ceaseless smoke of its Pi- 
chincha, down whose horrible crater, ever threat- 
ening ruin to the nation, the traveller looks with 
never-sated awe. ‘‘ There,” says Orton, “ you see 
a frightful opening in the earth’s crust nearly a 
mile in width and half a mile deep, and from the 
dark abyss comes rolling up a cloud of sulphurous 
vapors.” Twenty volcanoes of enormous size, pre- 
sided over by Cotopaxi and Chimborazo, encircle 
the valley of Quito, and brood like giants of de- 
struction over the peaceful scene. Chimborazo 
is a monstrous dome, twice as high as tna, cov- 
ered with a crown of perpetual snow. Its great 
proportions are best seen from the Pacific, as the 
vo sails along the dangerous shore. Its 
sides are riven by deep valleys, compared to which 
the Alpine vales are shallow crevices or rifts. 
Around its magnificent dome of snow, where mor- 
tal foot has never trodden, only the white-winged 
condor is seen floating in the transparent air. 
Cotopaxi is an active volcano, sending out its per- 
petual smoke; at night it seems crowned with 
fire—a blazing torch on high; sometimes it breaks 
out into fierce and terrible eruptions. These giant 
mountairs are so huge and tall that Atna and 
Vesuvius would seem pigmies at their side; they 
encircle the fertile plains of Ecuador as if to hide 
its people in a happy vale. 
Its only peril is the earthquake. One Sun- 
day morning in August, 1868, there was a slight 
tremor of the earth, a sudden shock, and within 
a single minute a whole province was laid in 
ruins. Cities, towns, houses, factories, fell to- 
gether. At one town alone six thousand per- 
sons perished. Houses were thrown into the 


vate were broken up; torrents of mud and water 
flowed down the sides of the mountains, carrying 
away mules and cattle. Quito suffered slightly, 
but Otavalo was left a desert, and the wreck of 
thé great earthquake has never been repaired. 
To such disasters this upland region is liable, but 
its rare advantages of climate, soil, situation, its 
important position in the heart of the continent, 


| on the pathway from sea to sea, its singular nat- 


ural advantages, must make Ecuador once more 
a scene of advancing civilization, and science may 
convert its volcanoes and its earthquakes into less 
frightful enemies of human ease. Already re- 
markable changes have followed the American 
emigration to Pacific coast; a net-work of 
railways is piercing the defiles and climbing the 
sides of the Andes; cars run regularly from the 
Pacific to Lake Titicaca and the favorite homes 
of the Incas; the finest railroads in the world 
have succeeded the wonderful causeways built by 
the untutored engineers of the children of the 
sun. But when the plateau is climbed and the 
difficult ascent laid open to the west, there still 
remains a vast wilderness stretching from the 
roots of the Andes to the Atlantic, almost imper- 
vious to the labors of man—a forest endless and 
unknown. Happily nature has here provided a 
pathway for commerce unrivalled in its ample 
dimensions—a natural canal whose waters never 
fail. On the plateau of Peru and Ecuador the 
tributaries. of the Amazon take their rise; the 
river seems to feed on the secret springs of 


perious priesthood the morals of Church | 


‘touches to a canvas on which he has 


immense chain of mountains. As the Marafion, 
it divides Peru and Ecuador; as the Soli 


begins its majestic course the wilderness, 
and with tranquil deur es its long pas. 
sage to the sea. It never freezes, is never unfit 


for navigation; steamers already penetrate its 
estuaries, and make their way to the base of the 
Ecuadorian plain. The Amazon must become at 
last one of the highways of the nations, and its 
boundless resources help to bring ease and plenty 
to the millions in Europe or America who labor 


- With little reward. It is by making a proper use 


of the resources of nature that men will come at 
last to live.in general content. The trade of 
South America must flow into the harbors of 
New York and Baltimore, Charleston and, New 
Orleans. One/remarkable revolution has recent- 
ly occurred in Ecuador—a moral earthquake. 
The rule of the Jesuits has been overthrown, tol- 
eration and progress have sprung up together at 
the base of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, and from 
the most sluggish, reactionary of American com- 
munities, Ecuador promises to become one of the 
most vigorous and bold. | 
| Lawrence. 


JOTTINGS FROM PARIS. | 
[CoRRESPONDENCE OF Harper’s WEEELY.] 
Im Amazon.—Poor Carlotta.— 

Grandchildren. —A Tribute of 
Paris during Lent.—Literary Gossip.—The Grand 
Lottery. 

| ‘Panis, March 22, 1879. 
Tue story is told in Paris that a certain brill- 
iant and beautiful lady, now on British soil, has 
declined to join the galaxy of royal splendor gath- 
ered at Windsor Castle on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Duke of Connaught, where she 
would be a remarkable figure even beside the 

Princess of Wales. This lady, one of the keen- 

est sportsmen of her day, has visited England in 

pursuit of the stag and the fox, instead of the so- 
ciety of the royal family, and is no less a person 
than the Empress ‘of Austria, whose subjects, the 
fair Viennese, are said to deplore she was not 
born a groom instead of a sovereign. Paris gos- 
sip discovers in the conduct of the Empress Elis- 
abeth a sentiment of pique, possible to la- 
dies as well as little women. Last year, after 


hunting in Leicestershire, the Empress arrived at 


Windsor to pay a farewell visit of ceremony be- 
fore her departure. The day was cold and snowy, 
the etiquette of her reception, so dear to the Ger- 
man blood of ‘Queen Victoria, scarcely less icy. 
The call terminated, a royal carriage conveyed 
her to the dépét. Weather is a great republican, 
and no respecter of persons. The hill of Wind- 
sor was frozen; one of the horses slipped down ; 
the train arrived and passed swiftly. When the 
lady reached the station she was obliged to wait 
for the next train, like a common mortal. Paris 
finds the picture droll and amusing. The Em- 
press of thirty million subjects warmed her feet 
at the humble hearth of the station-master, and 
partook of his Sunday dinner of roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding with charming grace and good- 
humor, affirming that the richest banquet at Vi- 
enna had never seemed to her equally delicious. 
This is the study, recalled by Parisian wit, of the 
superb Amazon who prefers vaulfing over ditches 
in Ireland, at the present time, to sweeping her 
brocades and laces through the green and white 
drawing-rooms of Windsor Castle or to the altar 
rails of St. George’s Chapel. | 

- The traveller journeying from Paris to Bruxelles 
may observe, a league from the latter city, a mod- 
ern country residence, on a height. This chateau, 
surrounded by a fine park, and decorated with 
every embellishment of art, belonged to the Bel- 
gian senator and proprietor M. Zaman. Hence- 
forth it is destined to a melancholy celebrity. 
The King of Belgium has purchased the property 
for the residence of his sister, the mad Empress 
Carlotta, who will be transferred here in conse- 
quence of the burning of the chAteau of Torvene- 
reu. The unfortunate Carlotta retires to this sol- 
itude, with the panorama of blooming country out- — 
spread before! her, embracing the forest of Soignes 


and the wood of La Cambri, perhaps to dream, in 


her disordered fancy, that she is again at Miramar, 
or enjoying the transient gleam of glory in Mexico. 
Does she realize that the downfall of Napoleon . 
III. was involved in her own? The commence- 
ment of his ruin dated from the return of the 
Mexican bonds on the French market. 

Two French artists of note are linked together 
in the association of their individual work at the 
present date, and thus claim additional public in- 
terest. M. Bonnat is painting the portrait of Vic- 
tor Hugo, while M. Voillemot is putting the os 
the two grandchildren of the poet, “The little 
George stands in a manly attitude, and the little 
Jeanne, seated, turns the leaves of the dopk on 
her knee, L’ Art d’étre Grandpére. This charm- 
ing subject is happily rendered, and the interest 
inspi M. Bonnat’s reproduction of the fa- 


au- 

Hector Berlioz died March 8, 1869. To-day 
Paris has awakened to of paying 
tribute of reparation to the genius of a great man 
—a tribate as much to be censured as praised. 
Paris treated the living Berlioz with the cruelty 
of indifference, mockery, contempt—a caprice 
which endured for the space of a life of acute 
suffering. Not only was the composer of Maus? 
Condamné and Romeo and Juliet misunderstood 
and unappreciated by a public too ae let to 
comprehend |him, but he was made the jest of 


the town. If a comedian desired to please, he 
seated himself at a piano and introduced with 3 


prelude the barking of a dog, the cro of 4 
cock, and the braying of a donkey, when the de- 
lighted audience cried, with ice, “ Behold 
the good sa inex- 


one voice, 


| | 
| . | are deposited in graves three feet deep, and a : 
mound three feet above the level of the surround- 
ing ground is raised over them. Resuscitated 
| strangers are kept at the society’s house from | 
4 i 
air; a cotton factory—sole proof of progress— 
4 miliar lineaments of the poet must eem 
| : ualled, if not su by M. Voillemot’s ren- 
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plicable publié opinion of Paris, the flame ‘of a 
candle blown by the wind, now a the ve 
which announce the lioz Festival, 


| and the people of all classes troop to the Hippo- 


drome, to hear melodious strains become a 
fashion. To-morrow the capital would treat a 
second Berlioz with the same disdainful meen 
and aim at his heart an arrow tipped with the 
venom of ridi | 

At this moment of national recognition his 


_ friends recall the pale and sorrowful man, crush- 


ed by illness and discouragement, who wandered 


apart in the day when Paris flocked to Baden- 


Baden, and the Black Forest resounded with 
French gayety. Then no applause greeted him, 
save from other lands, and the announcement of 
his name in a Paris concert was sufficient to ren- 
der the entertainment a failure. These partisans 
find Death wielding his pe ~ for baton, as lead- 
er of the orchestra, while i 

beyond the grave with a smile of pity for the 
city always his enemy in life. 

Lent is marked with the usual routine of re- 
pentance and duty in Paris, The epicurean pen- 
itent subsists on pheasants’ eggs instead of the 
coarser and more substantial egg of the poultry- 
yard. The sea furnishes its harvest of marine 
monsters, and the soupe maigre of the poor dévote 
becomes the most delicate banquet possible to 
devise beneath the skillful supervision of the pro- 
fessional chef. The mussel has re-appeared, and 
been welcomed alike in the café and the lodge of 
the concierge, served in its shell. As usual, cer- 
tain Lenten preachers are the fashion of the hour. 
The Jesuit and Dominican orders are represented 
by the Péres Ravignan, Monsabré, and the young 
and eloquent Pére Didon, following the example 
of the Pare Lacordaire, who electrified Paris in 
1841 by appearing in the pulpit of Notre Dame 
in the white robe of a monk and the réle of a 
sensational preacher, dealing with the topics of 
the day. A 

this year an amusing phase. 


Lent possesses 
Fashionable ladies, patronesses of charities, levy 


a tax on the gentlemen of their acquaintance 
only second to the harvest of New-Year gifts. 
These ladies bombard the bachelors with invita- 
tions to contribute to their favorite charities, of 
which each holds a purse. The unhappy victim 


‘does not venture a refusal. An audacious beau 


has chosen a happy expedient. When he re- 
ceives a billet from Madame la Duchesse, pre- 
senting to his notice her pet orphan asylum, he 


responds with a printed formula requiring aid’ 


for a new charity, LZ’ Ouvre du Bon Petit Jésus. 
The lady can not refuse this exchange, and he 
thus re-imburses some of his scattered louis. The 
means prove most effective. As the ladies are 
obliged to respond to his demand from their own 


_ purse, while, his offering merely passes through 


their hands, he no longer receives a shower of sup- 
plications. The bachelor is radiant with success. 
Adrien Maquet would furnish a subject fora 


French. biographer like Mr. Smiles. Born at 


Montfort- Amaury May 3, 1834, he entered the 
shop of 4 locksmith of Marly in early youth, and 
might have been seen going about the streets to 
mend a bell or repair a lock. ‘This modest work- 
man consecrated all his leisure hours to study. 


The cabaret was not visited by him, while the 


frequenters of the Bibliothéque Nationale often 


remarked a young man reading eagerly the best 


historical works, and deciphering illegible man- 


_uscripts, eating the morsel of dry bread which 


gonstituted his b In 1870 Adrien, Ma- 
quet was elected member of the Société Archeo- 
logique of Rambouillet, and in 1874 of the So- 


 ciety.of Moral Science, Letters, and Art of the 


Seine-et-l’Oise. He had contributed to these so- 
cieties a history of the chateau of Marly-le-Roi, 
a review of its seigneurs, and other historical and 
archeological studies. He is a master of herald- 
ic art, and of desizns, inscriptions, and emblems. 
To-day Adrien Maquet is an Officer of the Aca- 
démie Francaise. 


Many years ago a young poet presented him- | 


self to a Paris publisher with the manuscript of 
his first volume of verse. The latter glanced 
over the verses and returned them, declaring that 
the time was peculiarly unfavorable for the pub- 
lication of poetry, and he must decline the under- 


_ taking. The poet placed his manuscript in his 


pocket and prepared to take his leave, his aspect 


grave and at the same time full of quiet assur- 


ance, 

“You ane wrong, because I am a man of gen- 
ius,” he said. “I would have signed a contract 
with you for the issue of my future books. You 
reject your own fortune.” 


“Many thanks. You are too ind,” replied | 


the other, with ironical politeness. 


poet departed. The publisher reflected ; 


e was Eorvesed not by the merit of the verses, 
but the coolness and confidence of his visitor. 
He rose to recall him ; the poet had disappeared. 
| young man was Victor Hugo, and the pub- 
lisher, now dead, told the story. What must 
have’been his sentiments when the crowd wait- 
ed and ——— filled the street from dawn un- 
til noon, anticipating the first copies of Les Misé- 
wen by the hand of a rival business 


A more recent incident of.a similar nature has 
been the experience of M. Durand, the husband 
of Madame Durand (“Henri Gréville’”), whose 
books charm so many readers by their grace and 
delicacy. A Paris editor assyred the gentleman 
that his own sagacity and experience were wholly 


. @t fault if a Paris journal could be induced to 


publish a story of this gifted writer. During the 
ensuing year not lesg than five Parisian news- 
papers were issuing serially those Russian tales, 
marked by such peculiar power and sympatliy 
with the subject, from the palace of the noble at 
St. Petersburg to the isba of the peasant on the 
country estate. Madame Durand’s gift is to de- 
pict young girls. She presents a whole galery of 
them in her writings: Ariadne and the Princess, 
the two charges of the Niania, Ralssa Stnia, the 


% 


| 


predicted. Twenty thousand prizes, many of: 


sport, beginning in the afternoon, lasts all night. 


Komniassine, and the no léss delightful picture 
of the Norman fisher-girl Bonne-Marie. 

In French literature the maiden is usually a 
colorless flower brought in relief by the crimes 
of her s and she invariably plays into 
the hands of the villain by a noble sentiment of 
duty in self-sacrifice. As a rule she also pos- 
sesses large blue eyes and a blonde head, which 
is pressed to the heart of conscience-stricken fa- 
thers and tearful grandparents, who raise their 
, to heaven in blessing her, while Monsieur 

e Curé stands near, much affected by the do- 
mestic scene. Madame Durand revolutionizes 
this type by the gay, mischievous, and brave 
characteristics of her heroines. ; 

Possibly the editor was wise. If the Paris 

blic reads M. Emile Zola and the stranglers of 

Belot, the stories of “ Henri Gréville” must be 
insipid in their contrasting purity. 

The termination of the National Lottery is 
more disastrous than its worst foe could have 


them gros lots, remain unclaimed at the Palais de 
l'Industrie. The tickets to which these prizes 


de Flore, The French press warns these fa 
ites of fortune to come forward and claim their 
gifts. No response is made. Then the journals 
wax impatient, threatening, indignant. e Pa- | 
lais de l’ Industrie is required for the Salon in May. 
The prizes must be once more returned to the 
Trocadéro. . Delinquent prize-holders will be 
charged with the transportation and subsequent. 
storage. In vain are these batteries opened daily 
by the press of the capital. The prize-holders 
are deaf alike to threats and cajolery. What is 
the true cause of this mystery? Has some pet- 
ulant Frenchman thrown his tickets in the fire, 
disappointed that he failed to draw the riviére 
of diamonds? Do foreigners hold these num- 
bers, still ignorant of results? Has that compli- 
cated system of wheels, so clear to the inventor, 
led to impossible combinations of numbers held 
by no one? The- official cata is now pro- 
nouneed inaccurate, Whatever the cause, twenty 
thousand prizes remain unclaimed, and will soon 
be dragged back in.melancholy procession to the 
Trocadéro, with the ultimate intention of selli 
them for the benefit of a hospital. It is to be 
hoped the hospital may not depend too much on 
the result. 

One of the most beautiful of charities is the 
Paris Hospitality. of the Night, which gives, gra- 
tuitously, shelter and a bed to homeless wander- 
ers, and. usually obtains work for such waifs 
afterward. The sleep,of the rich man in: his 
luxurious home must be rendered sweet by the 
thought that he has furnished a pillow for the 
poor outcast, and the rest requisite to inspire 
courage to live another day. ARTEMIS. 


AN INDIAN DANCE. | 


In a recent number of Harper’s Weekly was | 
given a fine double-page picture describing the — 
shooting of cattle by the Indians at Standing 
Rock Agency, Dakota. The animals belonging 
to the government are corralled and then shot 
down by a selected party, after which there is an — 
exciting rush for the tongues of the slaughtered | 
beasts, each man being allowed to take as many 
as he can cut out and carry away. This takes } 
place every ten days, and is regarded as fine 
sport. But the merry-making—the “ high time,” 
as they call it—comes afterward. The Indians 
assemble in a log-house, and holda general jolli- 
fication meeting. The chief feature of the en- 
tertainment is the dance. Only the younger men 
take an active part in this, the older ones sitting 
in a circle about them and enjoying the fun. 
The women are not admitted. The dancers are’ 

ressed—so far as they are dressed at all—in the 
most fantastic manner, and each one carries in 
his hand his pipe or tomahawk. They bob up 
and down, leap, run, and skip, and cut up all 
manner of queer antics. At times they break | 
out into sharp discordant barkings, which are 
answered by yelps and grunts from those who 
look on. The orchestra sits in one corner, and 
furnishes its share of the noise by thumping in- 
cessantly on a bigdrum. This is the only instru-~ 
ment used, but our artist is inclined to think that 
no others are necessary. During the dance the 
stewed tongue is served out from buckets, alhd it 
may be that something a little stronger also finds 
its way to the mouths of the merry-makers. The 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
Sunday, 20.—Firet Sunday after Easter. 
Mark. 


Friday, %.—St. 
Sunday, 27.—Second Sunday after Easter. 


Tue largeness of the gift of the late Asa Or1s, | 
of New London, Connecticut, to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
has excited inquiry concerning his personal his- 
tory. Very little, however, is told. He was 
born in Colchester, Connecticut, about 1790, 
and laid the foundation of his fortune in the 
South American trade. For many years he lived 
the retired life of a bachelor in New London, 
“‘with a niece for his says the 
Congregationalist, ‘‘and attracting ittle attention 
either as a man of large means or of special lib- 
erality.”’ Ample provision was made by him 
for his niece. Besides the residuary bequest of 
$500,000 to the American Board, the sum of 
$150,000 and over was left to other charities. 
The secretaries of the Board fear the effect of 
the intelligence of this unexpected gift upon 
the minds of their annual contributors, and 
have already issued a cautionary circular. 


The scandalous law of the Territory of New 
Mexico which knee the control of public edu- 
cation to the 


belong have never been verified at the Pavillon |/ ception of Protestantism than they have been at 
any time since the earliest period of the Refor- |, 
mation. Since the victory at Versailles over’ 


-ings of the priests, and welcomes the ico ony 


that State. A correspondent of the Congrega- 


The attendance at the voluntary schools, which 
are denominational, was 1,846,119; at the Board 


One of them aims at ena without 
| the other offers-to diminish the 
_ differences between the State antt Free Churches 


‘ed England from Zanzibar of the murder of Mr. 


esuits has been, very properly, } 


abrogated by egg a The advocates of free 
and unsectarian education now demand a gen- 
eral school law; this the Jesuits oppose, and 
are holding the rod over the Catholics, especial- 
ly over the Catholic editors. The Vicar-Genéral 
of the Catholic Church in the Territory has is- 
sued a notice to the press, in which he calls the 
public-school system ‘‘ the pampered and legiti- 
mate child of impiety,”’ and the papers that ad- 
vocate it impious. It is well for our people to 
learn the temper of the Church in a region 
where it has, or ite leaders think it has, com- 
plete sway over the popular mind. New Mexi- 
co offers an interesting study of Romanism. —— 


The Rev. Josspx Cook has now closed his 
course of Boston Monday lectures for the pres- 
ent season. ing with themes not so novel 
as those which first brought him into. public 
notice, there has been during the t winter a 

, the lectures are popular, arrangements 
are making for another series. 


The evangelical Protestants of France con- 
tinue to express in the strongest terms their be- 
jlief that the French people are riper for the re- - 


Conservatism the French peasant puts on more 
independence. He pays less heed to the warn- 


colporteur and missionary. The e 
organ of the French Wesleyans, says: ‘‘ Could 
the flag of evangelical Protestantism be unfurl- 
ed wherever the y seme of men are set loose 


them. Mr. Penrose is said to have. fonght 
bravely, killing a number of the savages before 


fested by predatory bands. 


Episcopal, Church in England is likely to profit 
by the dissensions of State Church parties. At 
Sidcup, Kent, an evangelical vicar died; the 
ministrations of his successor wera not agreca- 
ble to a large number of the worshippers in the 
rish, who proceeded to.erect anuther church 
uilding. The new building could riot be used, 
however, for 8tate Church worship, as intended, 
without a license from the vicar. Such license 
was refused. The subscribers immediately adopt- 
ed a resolution to make arrangements “ for open- 
ing the church as a Reformed Episcopal charch, 
under the jurisdiction and authority of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Greee.’’ The resolution was. car- 
ried out, and the edifice consecrated February 
14. And so Reformed Episcopalianism has becn 


under the eyes of the primatg. : 


The English papers, secular and religious, are 
“engeged in discussing the Akenham burial libel 
suit, which is another of the many collisions be- 
tween Churchmen and Dissenters, ‘The action 
for libel was brought by the Rev. Gzoras Dru- 
RY, rector of Claydon and Akenham, against the 
editor of the t Anglian Daily Times. Mr. 


Drory had been asked to bury the child of a: 


laborer, but, sacertalsing that it had not been 
baptized, refused, as the ja 
requires him todo. It has been the practice in 


from Rome, not knowing whither to betake 
themselves, crowds would belgen running 
to it.’ Ap 

plan of action. 


Bishop Penick, who is doing brave pioneer 
work in the Protestant Episcopal mission on 
the West Coast of Africa, does not express a 
high opinion of the usual style of intelligence 


are made to the various French | 
Protestant societies to organize a comprehensive ; 

, ter, the Rev. Mr. 
} the burial: service, which at the appointed time- 


north side of the churchi-yard; the spot, wheth- 
er correctly or incorrectly, is usually described 
as unconsecrated A Dissenting minis- 

OZER, was asked to perform 


he undertook to do, in a meadow outside of the 


church premises. ere he was interrupted by 


} Mr, Drury, and a violent altercation ensued be- 


tween them in the presence of thie child’s par- 


seut home from heathen missions. He thinks { ents. A highly colored account of these pro- 

that what is given to the public is too decidedly “ ceedings, published in the East Anglian Times, 

rose-colored, and is selected with a view of keep- ‘constituted the libel.. Instead of £2000, the jury 

ing up the spirits of contributors. Perhaps his | gare Mr. Drury forty shillings damages. Pub- 


judgment is too hate, 299 but he certainly sets 
an example of candor in describing his own mis- 
sion, as for example: ‘‘ I have found that much 
which appears pious is simply cant, a mere lan- 
guage learned in the mission schools, without 
any character to back it up. There is a pitiable 
want of sincerity long after there is an astonish- 
ing pretense of piety.” While speaking thus 
bluntly, the bishop works like a hero. 

The International Sunday-school Lessons for 
1880 have been issued at a later date than usual. 
Those who Fg. wh notes on them in volume 
form need the ter part of a year for their 
work. The New Testament lessons are taken 
from the Gospel of Matthew, and extend over 
the first six months of the year; the Old Testa- 
ment lessons comprise the k of Genesis. 


We in New York complain of the compara- 
tively little use made of church accommodations 
in the business part of the city; but London has 
a similardifficulty. In the latter metropolis the 
80 called—has a population 
of 54,574, and 62, church sittings. The peo- 
ple have largely moved away, and the churches 

ave few worshippers. In that area of London 
which contains a population of 3,522,720, the 
ehurch sittings are only thirty-one per cent. of 
the whole, or 1,092,043. The usual estimate of 
adequate church provision is fifty-eight per cent. 
of the population. Of this total the Church of 
England furnishes something over one-half; the 
Congregationalists, 12.28 per cent.; the Wes- 
leyans, 10.44; the Baptiste, 10.41; the Roman. 
Catholics, 3.85; the Presbyterians, 2.30; all oth- 
ers, 4.70; mission-rooms, 4.06. 

It is said that- AupuBoN, the naturalist, once 
offered as a toast at a dinner, “* Connecticut,”’ 
because, as he said, when visiting the national 
Congress, he discovered that nearly every distin- 
guished member of the House had been born in 


tionalist gives a brief list of the great theologians 
born in Connecticut during the eighteenth cen- 
tury.. It comprises the names of JONATHAN 
EDWARDS, BELLAMY, HOPKINS, WEsT, Emmons, 
BURTON, LYMAN BEECHER, TYLER, and TAYLor. 
It would be difficult to exceed this list from the 
history of any one other State during the same 
century. 

According to returns made up to August 31, 
1878, the total average attendance at the public 
elementary schools in England was 2,405,197. 


schools, 559,078. The government grants for all 
the schools were £1,820,448. A large part of the 


expense of public elementary education is, how- | 


ever, met by voluntary contributions and school , 
ce. In 1874 the aver attendance for all 
ngland was only 1,152,380. 


In Scotland two politico-ecclesiastical move- | 


ments are becoming each year more interesting. 


to such a degree as to make ible a reunion 
with the State Kirk. The te Churchmen 
are offering concessions which dre, no doubt, 
regarded favorably’ by a minority of the Free 
Churchmen. A bill of such purport has been 
printed and circulated in Scotland. On the 
other hand, the United Presbyterian Synod’s 
Committee on Disestablishment has issued a se- 
ries of resolutions demanding that every Liberal 
candidate for Parliament shall, as a condition of 
united Presbyterian support, declare himself in 
favor of this measure. | 

The establishment of Christian missions is at- 
tended with many perils. Intelligence has reach- 


Penrose, of the Church of England Mission 
with sixty-three porters, in the Unyamwezi 
country. It = that Abbé Desaizz, who 
was sent out by ‘the French government, had 
shortly before the arrival of Mr. Penrose in the 
Unyamwezi country encountered an Arab rob- 
ber chief and defeated him, The chief, meeting 


c opinion has condemned his interruption of 
the religious services, held on a ‘spot. over whicly 


| It came out in the trial that Mr. Drury dorives 


} over £250 from the living at Akenham, and sel- 


dom or never holds service there, the church be- 


‘in it. The people dislike Mr. Drury’s ritual- 
‘ism, and refuse to attend the churehs 


 HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
. Awold gentleman without tact, on meeting some Ja- 


““dially remarked: “‘ Bless me! How time flies! Let 
me see, It is fifty-two years come next April since we 
used to f° to schoo! together in the old red school- 
house. I was a little chap then, you remember, and 
you were fine young women.” The old man could 


80 coldly. | 
A young lady, who has been engaged to be married 


have received a letter from him a few days since which 
read as follows: ** Money is scarce and girls are plenty. 
Guess I will give up the contract.” 

- It is very dangerous to make up your judgment con- 
cerning @ young lady’s weight by measuring her sighs. 


The following is posted in front of a grocery store 


Notice.—We did not steal these pails, but we think the 
man we bought them of did.” | 


_ they have so much “‘ muggy” weather 


Mrs. Partington, in illustration. of the proverb, ‘' A 
soft answer turneth away wrath says that “it is bet- 
all. 


ter to speak orically of a person than to be) 
the time g epitapbs at him.” | 


man down. 


was asked of a witness at a police court the other day, 
“What do I know of his character? I know it to be 


Js iabl tisfactorily oystered,” is a quaint adver- 
tise¢ment. 

A young lady rejoices that she did not lave to buy 
any furs last winter, because the my who wait- 


> ed on her was both a muff and a 


BOSTON PRECOCITY. 
Jack (aged ten years or under). “I trust, Tommy, 
_that you believe in the non-essentiality of a pre-existent 
“first canse.” 

Tommy, “‘Oh, certainly. At least I go no farther 
back than the primordial atomic globule.” 
(Ezeunt, driving their hoopa. 


“T never thought but once,” said old Deacon Web- 
bing, ‘‘ that it was a sin to steal an umbrella.” ‘And 


e 


pesky thief stole my new silk one,” answered the 


Whyn a fellow who has been imprisoned for breach of 
promise expressed his willingness to marryif he could 
get free, one of the lawyers, who was cither a soured 

nedick or else a man of large family experience, ex- 


noti@n of li 


_- WOW A DAKOTA JUDGE KEEPS ORDER. 
Wensrer’s Arrornay ( and addyessing the 
the other side). call yon a coward and a 


Tur Covurr. “ Sit down, Sir.” 
Mr, Weserer’s Atrrornsy.-“‘ He is.a coward and a 


| liar.? 


Tue Courr. “If you don’t sit down and keep quiet, 
you will be sorry.” | 

Mt. Weveren’s Arrornny. “ He is.” 

In the subsequent proceedings the Court took a 
—— : It swiftly glided from its seat and placed its 
pe" rful grasp upon the coat. collar of the Attorney for 

. Webster. There was a momentary void in the un- 
that gentleman. The morning stars 
beggn. to sing together in his ears and dance before 
his confused vision. ‘Fhen he found himeelf outside 
the building without any hat, and the dusty zephyrs 


t the room as innocent spectators aver that the 
feet.of the attornay for Mr. Webster did not touch the 
floor 


soon after Mr. PENROSE and his men, fell upon 


upon his collar, 


he was shot down. Itis evident thatthe way to 
the interior of the continent is going to be in- 


é 


A single incident shows how the Reformed . 


introduced into the diocese of Canterbury, right 


w of the State Church 


the parish to bury unbaptized persons in the’ 


he had no control, as monstrous ané@ inhuman. | 


ing so dirty that no decent person can sit down, 


sdies whom he had known as girls in hia boyhood, cor-* 


never understand why his cordial greeting was received | 


for some months past to a young man, is reported to | 


in a country town: “* Wooden pails, six cents cach. | 


The climate of England is favorable for brewers, 
there. 


There ts nothing like a short-hand reporter to take a 
‘es What do you know of the character of this man?” 


ujibleachable, your honor,” he replied, with much em. — 
pi asis. 


when was that ?” asked a friend. “It was when some | 


Matrimony is always a fair target for the witty. _ 


claimed: ‘* Well, that man must have a very curious _— 


playjng through his luxurious mustache. Partiespres-. . 
en 


after the muscles of the Court had contracted | 
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VIXEN. 


Br MISS M. E. BRADDON, 

Avrsor or “Dzap Men's Suors,” “ Hostaces To 
Forrung,” “ An Orzn ETO., ETO. 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—{ Continued.) 
CHIEFLY FINANCIAL. | 
Tueoporr’s long-expected bill was among the 


' letters in the morning’s bag—a bulky envelope 


which the captain handed to his wife with his 
usual politeness. He never opened her letters, 
but he invariably asked to see them, and she al- 
ways handed her correspondence over to him 
with a child-like meekness. To-day she was slow 
to hand the captain her letter. She sat looking 


at the long list of items with a clouded brow, and 


forgot to pour out her husband’s coffee in the ab- 
straction of a troubled mind. 

“I'm afraid your letters of this morning are 
not of a very pleasant character, my love,” said 
the captain, watchful of his wife’s clouded coun- 
tenance. “Is that a bill you are examining? I 
thought we paid ready money for every thing.” 

“Tt is my.dress-maker’s bill,” faltered Mrs. 
Carmichael. 

“A dress-maker’s bill! That can’t be very 
alarming. You look as awful, and the docum*nt 
looks as voluminous, as if it were a lawyer's Jill, 
including the costs of two or three unlucky Chan- 
cery suits, or half a dozen conveyances. Let me 
have the account, dear, and I'll send your dress- 
maker a check next Saturday.” 

He held out his hand for the paper, but Pa- 
mela did not give it to him. 

“I’m afraid you'll think it awfully high, Con- 
rad,” she said, in a deprecating tone. ‘“‘ You see, 
it has been running a long time—since the Christ- 
mas before Edward’s death, in fact. I have paid 
Theodore sums on account in the mean while, 
but those seem to go for very little against the 
total of-her bill. She is expensive, of course. 
All West End milliners are; but her style is 
undeniable, and she is in direct association with 
Worth.” 

“My dear Pamela,I did not ask you for her 
biography, I asked only for her bill. Pray let me 
see the total, and tell me if you have any objec- 
tions to make against the items.” 

“No,” sighed Mrs. Carmichael, bending over 
the document with a perplexed brow ; “I believe 
—indeed, I am sure—I have had all the things. 
Many of them are dearer than I expected; but 
there is no rule as to the price of any thing 
thoroughly Parisian, that has not been seen in 
One has to pay for style and original- 
ity.. I hope you won’t be vexed at having to 
write so large a check, Conrad, at a time when 
you are so anxious to save money. Next year I 
shall try my best to economize.” 

“ My dearest Pamela, why beat about the bush ? 
The bill must ‘be paid, whatever its amount. I 
suppose a hundred pounds will cover it?” 

“Oh, Conrad, when many women give a hun- 
dred pounds for a single dress !” 

“When they do, I should say that Bedlam must 
be their natural and fitting abode,” retorted the 
captain, with suppressed ire. “ The bill-is more 
Pray give it me, Pamela, 
and make an end of this foolishness.” 

This time Captain Carmichael went over to his 
wife and took the paper out of her hand. He 
had not seen the total, but he was white with 
rage already. He had made up his mind to 
squeeze a small fortune out of the Abbey House 
estate during his brief lease of the property; 
and here was this foolish wife of his squandering 


, hundreds upon finery. 
* “Be kind enough to pour me out a cup of cof- 


fee,” he said, resuming his seat and deliberately 
spreading out the bill. 

“Great Heaven !”’ he -cried, after a glance at 
the total. “This is too preposterous. The wom- 
an must be mad.” 

The total was seventeen hundred and sixty- 
four pounds fourteen and sixpence. Mrs. Car- 
michael’s payments on account amounted to four 
hundred pounds, leaving a balance of thirteen 
hundred and sixty-four pounds for the captain to 
liquidate. 

“Indeed, dear Conrad, it is not such a very 
tremendous account,” pleaded Pamela, appalled 
by the expression of her husband’s face. ‘“ The- 
odore has customers who spend two thousand a 

r with her.” 

“Very laudable extravagance, if they are the 


wives of millionaires, and have silver mines, or 


cotton mills, or oil wells to maintain them. But 
that the widow of a Hampshire squire, a lady 
who six years-hence will have to exist upon a 
pittance, should run up such a bill as this, is to 
my mind an act of folly that is almost criminal. 
From this moment I abandon all my ideas of 
nursing your estate, of providing comfortably for 
our future. Henceforward we must drift toward 
insolvency, like other people. It would be worse 
than useless for me to go on re my brains 
in the endeavor to secure a given result, when be- 
hind my back your thoughtless extravagance is 
stultifying all my efforts.” 

Here Mrs. Carmichael dissolved into tears. 

“Oh, Conrad! How can you say such cruel 
things!” she sobbed. “I go behind your back! 
I stultify you! When I have allowed myself to 
be ruled and governed in every thing! When I 
have even parted with my only child to please 


“ Not till your only child had tried to set the 
house on fire.” 

“Indeed, Conrad, you are mistaken there. She 
never meant it.” 

“T know nothing about her meaning,” said the 
captain, moodily. ‘“‘She did it.” | 

“It is too cruel, after all my sacrifices, that I 
should be called extravagant—and foolish—and 
criminal. I have only dressed as a lady ought to 


dress—out of mere self-respect. Dear Edward | 


always liked to see me look nice. He never said 
an unkind word about my bills. It is a sad, 
sad change for me.” 

“Your future will be a sadder change, 
go on in the way you are going,” retorted the 
captain. ‘Let me see: i 
let comes of age, is to be fifteen hundred a year. 
You have been spending six hundred a year upon 
millinery. That leaves nine hundred for every 
thing else—stable, garden, coals, taxes, servants’ 
wages, wine, to say nothing of such trifling claims 
as butcher and baker and the rest of it. You 
will have to manage with wonderful cleverness to 
make both ends meet.” 

“T am sure I would sacrifice any thing rather 
than live unhappily with you, ” Mrs. 
Carmichael murmured, piteously, drinking much 
strong tea in her agitation, the cup shaking in 
her poor little white weak hand. “ Nothing could 
be so dreadful to me as to live on bad terms with 
you. I have surrendered so much for your love, 
Conrad. What would become of me if I lost 
that? I will give up dealing with Theodore, if 
you like; though it will be a hard trial, after she 
has worked for me so many years, and has stud- 
ied my style and knows exactly what suits me. 
I will dress ever so plainly, and even have my 
gowns made by a thampton dress - maker, 
though that will be too dreadful. You will hard- 
ly recognize me. But I will do any thing—any 
thing, Conrad, rather than hear you speak so 
cruelly.” 7 

She went over to him and laid her hand trem- 
ulously on his shoulder, and looked down at him 
with piteous, pleading eyes. No Circassian slave, 
afraid of bowstring and sack, could have entreat- 
ed her master’s clemency with deeper self-abase- 
ment. 

Even Conrad Carmichael’s hard nature was 
touched by the piteousness of her look and tone. 
He took the hand gently and raised it to his lips. 

“T don’t mean to be cruel, Pamela,” he said. 
“T only want you to face the truth, and to under- 
stand your future position. It is your own money 
you are squandering, and you have a right to 
waste it, if it pleases you to do so. 


for a given result, suddenly to find himself out 
in his calculations by so much as thirteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four pounds. Let us say no mere 
about it, my dear. Here is the bill, and it must 
be paid. We have only to consider the items, 
and see if the prices are reasonable.” 
. And then the captain, with bent brow and se- 
rious aspect, began to read the lengthy record of 
an English lady’s folly. Most of the items he 
over in silence, or with only a sigh, keep- 
ing his wife by his side, looking over his shoulder. 
. “Point out any thing that is wrong,” he said ; 
but as yet Mrs. Carmichael had found no error in 
the bill. 

Sometimes there came an item which moved 
the captain to speech. ‘‘A dinner dress, pain 
briilé brocade, mixed poult de soie, manteau de 
cour, lined ivory satin, trimmed with hand-worked 
embroidery of wild flowers on Brussels net, sixty- 
three pounds.’ What in the name of all that’s 
reasonable is pain brilé ?” asked the captain, im- 
patiently. 

“Tt’s the color, Conrad. One of those delicate 
tertiaries that have been so much worn lately.” 

“Sixty guineas for a dinner dress! That's 
rather stiff. Do you know that a suit of dress 
clothes costs me nine pounds, and lasts almost 
as many years ?”’ | 

“My dear Conrad, for a man it is so different. 
No one looks at your clothes. That dress was 
for Lady Ellangowan’s dinner. You .made me 
very happy that night, for you told me I was the 
best-dressed woman in the room.” 

“T should not have been very happy myself if 
I had known the cost of your gown,” answered 
the captain, grimly. “Fifteen guineas for a Honi- 
ton fichu !” he cried, presently. ‘“‘ What in mercy’s 
name is a fichu? It sounds like a sneeze.” 

“Tt is a little half-handkerchief I wear to 
brighten a dark silk dress when we dine alone, 
Conrad. You know you have always said that 
lace harmonizes a woman’s dress, and gives a 
softness to the complexion and contour.” 

“T shail be very careful what I say in future,” 
muttered the captain, as he went on with the bill. 
“* French cambric peignoir, trimmed real Valen- 
ciennes, turquois ribbon, nineteen guineas,’” he 
read, presently. ‘‘Surely you would’ never give 
twenty pounds for the gown you wear when you 
are having your hair dressed ?” 

“That is only the name, dear. It is really a 
breakfast dress. You know you always like to 
see me in white of a morning.” 

_ The captain groaned and said nothing. 

“‘Come,” he said by-and-by, “this surely must 
be a mistake. ‘Shooting dress, superfine silk 
corduroy, trimmed and lined with cardinal poult 
de soie, oxidized silver buttons, ved hunting 
subjects, twenty-seven guineas.’ Heaven, 
you are not one of those masculine women who 
go out shooting, and jump over five-barred gates !” 

“The dress is quite right, dear, though I don’t 
shoot. Theodore sent it me for a walking dress, 
and I have worn it often when we have walked 
in the Forest. You thought it very stylish and 
becoming, — just a little fast.” 

“T see,” said the captain, with a weary air, 
“your not shooting does not hinder your having 
shooting dresses. Are there any fishing cos- 
tumes or riding-habits in the bill ?” 

“No, dear. It was Theodore’s own idea to 
send me the corduroy dress. She thought it so 
new and recherché, and even the duchess admired 
it. Mine was the first she had ever seen.” _ 

“That was a triumph worth twenty-seven 
guineas, no doubt,” sighed the captain. ‘“ Well, 
I suppose there is no more to be said. The bill 
to me appears iniquitous. If you were a duchess, 
or a millionaire’s wife, of course it would be dif- 
ferent. Such women have a right to spend all 
they can upon dress, They encourage trade. I 


But it is a 
little hard for a man who has labored and schemed © 


am no Puritan. But when a woman dresses be- 
yond her means—above her social position—I 
regret the wise old sumptuary laws which regu- 
lated these_things in the days when a fur coat 
was a sign of nobility. If you only knew, Pa- 


mela, how useless this expensive finery is, how 


little it adds to your social status, how little it 
enhances your beauty! Why, the finest gown 
this Madame Theodore ever made can not hide 
one of your wrinkles.” 

“‘ My wrinkles !” cried Pamela, sorely wounded. 
“That is the first time I ever heard of them. To 
think that my husband should be the first to tell 
me I am getting an old woman! But I forgot, 
you are younger than I, and I dare say in your 
eyes I seem. quite old.” 3 

“* My dear Pamela, be reasonable. Can a wom- 
an’s forehead at forty be quite as smooth as it 
was at twenty? However handsome a woman is 
at that age—and to my mind it is almost the best 
age for beauty, just as the ripe rich coloring of a 
peach is lovelier than the poor little pale blossom 
that preceded it—however attractive a middle- 

woman may be, there must be some traces 
to show that she has lived half her life; and to 
suppose that pain brilé and hand-worked em- 
broidery can obliterate those is extreme folly. 
Dress in rich and dark velvets and old point-lace 
that has been twenty years in your possession, 
and you will be as beautiful and as interesting as 
a portrait by one of the old Venetian masters. 
Can Theodore’s highest art make you better than 
that? Remember that excellent advice of old 
Polonius’s : 

‘Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in y.’ 

It is the fancy that swells your milliner’s bill, the 
newly invented trimmings, the complex and la- 
borious combinations.” 

“T will be dreadfully economical in future, 
Conrad. For the last year I have dressed to 
please you.” | 

“ But what becomes of all these gowns ?” ask- 
ed the captain, folding up the bill. “What do 
you do with them ?” 

“They go out.” | 

“Out where? To the colonies ?” 

“No, dear; they go out of fashion; and I give 
them to Pauline.” 

“A sixty-guinea dress flung to your waiting- 
maid!~ The Duchess of Dovedale could not do 

in better style.” 

“I should be very sorry not to dress: better 
than the duchess,” said Mrs. Carmichael. “She 
is always hideously dowdy. But a duchess can 
afford to dress as badly as she likes.” 

“TI see. Then it is we only who occupy the 
border-land of society who haye to be careful. 
Well, my dear Pamela, I shall send Madame The- 
odore her check, and with your permission close 
her account, and unless you receive some large 


- accession of fortune, I should recommend you not 


to re-open 

His wife gave a heart-hreaking sigh. : 

“T would sacrifice any thing for your sake, 
Conrad,” she said, “ but I shall be a perfect hor- 
ror, and you will hate me.” 

vd fell in love with you, my dear, not with your 

wn.” 


“But you fell in love with me in my gown, 
dear; and you don’t know how different your 


feelings might have been if you had seen me in a 
gown cut by a country dress-maker.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“WITH WEARY DAYS THOU SHALT BE CLOTHED 
AND FED.” 


CapTrain CARMICHAEL never again alluded to 
the dress-maker’s bill. He was too wise a man 
to re-open old wounds or to dwell upon small 
vexations. He had invested every penny that he 
could-spare, leaving the smallest balance at his 
banker’s compatible with respectability. _He had 
to sell some railway shares in order to pay Ma- 
dame Theodore. Happily the shares had gone 
up since his purchase of them, and he lost noth- 
ing by the transaction ; but it galled him sorely 
to part with the money. It was as if an edifice 
that he had been toilfully raising, stone by stone, 
had begun to crumble under his hands, He 
knew not when or whence the next call might 
come. The time in which he had to save money 
was so short. Only six years, and the heiress 
would claim her estate, and Mrs. Carmichael 
would be left with the empty shell of her present 
position—the privilege of occupying a fine old 
Tudor mansion, with enormous stables, and fifteen 
acres of garden and shrubberies, and an annuity 
that would barely suffice to maintain existence in 
a third-rate London square. 

Mrs. Carmichael was slow to recover from the 
shock of her husband’s strong lan about 
Theodore’s bill. She was sensitive about all things 
that touched her own personality, and she was 
peculiarly sensitive about the difference between 
her husband’s age and her own. She had mar- 
ried a man who was her junior; but she had mar- 
ried him with the conviction that, in his eyes at 
least, she had all the bloom and beauty of youth, 
and that he admired and loved her above all oth- 
erwomen. That chance allusion to her wrinkles 
had pierced her heart. She was deeply afflicted 
by the idea that her husband had perceived the 
signs of advancing years in her face. And now 
she fell to perusing her looking-glass more crit- 
ically than she had ever done before. She saw 
herself in the searching north light; and the 
north light was more cruel and more candid than 
Captain Carmichael. There were lines on her 
forehead—unmistakable, ineffaceable lines.. She 
could wear her hair in no way that would hide 
them, unless she had hidden her forehead alto- 
gether under a bush of frizzy fluffy curls. There 


was a faded look about her complexion, too,. 


which she had never before discovered—a wan- 
ness, a yellowness. Yes, these things meant age ! 
In such a spirit, perchance, did Elizabeth of Eng. 


hearth. . We have no children. 


land survey the reflection in her mirror. :; til all 


the glories of her reign seemed as nothi&g to her 
when weighed against this dread horror of fast- 
coming age, And luckless Mary, cooped up in 
the narrow rooms at Fotheringay, may have deem- 
ed captivity and the shadow of doom as but tri- 


fling ills compared with the loss of youth and | 


beauty. Once to have been exquisitely beautiful, 
the inspiration of poets, the chosen model of 
painters, ani to see the glory —* at, for a 
weak woman, must be sorrow’s crown of sorrow. 
Anon dim feelings of jealousy began to gnaw 
Pamela’s heart. She grew watchful of her hus- 
band’s attentions to other women, suspicious of 
looks and words that meant no more than a man’s 
desire to please. Society no longer made her 
happy. Her Tuesday afternoons lost their charm. 
There was poison in every thing. Lady .Ellan- 
gowan’s flirting ways, which had once only amused 
her, now tortured her. Captain Carmichaél’s de- 
votion to this lively matron, which had hereto- 
fore seemed only the commoner’s tribute of re- 
spect to the peeress, now struck his wife as a too 
obvious infatuation for the woman. She began 
to feel wretched in the society of certain women 
—nay, of all women who were younger, or possi- 
bly more attractive, than herself. She felt that 
the only security for her peace would be to live 
on a desert island with the husband she had 
chosen. She was of too weak a mind to hide 
these growing doubts and ever-augmenting suspi- 
cions. The miserable truth oozed out of her in 
foolish little speeches—those contjnual droppings 
that wear the hardest stone, and which wore even 
the adamantine surface of the captain’s tranquil 
temper. There was a homeopathic admixture 
of this jealous poison in all the food he ate. He 
could rarely get through a téte-d-téte breakfast or 
dinner undisturbed by some invidious remark. 
One day the captain rose up in his strength 
and grappled with this jealous demon. He had 


let the little speeches, the random shots, pass un- 


heeded until now; but on one particularly dismal 
morning, a bleak March morning, when the rain 
beat against the windows, and the deodoras and 
cypresses were lashed and tormented by the blus- 
terous wind, and the low sky was darkly gray, 
the captain’s temper suddenly broke out. 

“My dear Pamela, is it possible that these 
whimpering little speeches of yours mean jeal- 
ousy ?”’ he asked, looking at her severely from 
under bent brows. 2 

“I’m sure I never said that I was jealous,” 
faltered Pamela, stirring her tea with a nervous 
movement of her thin white hand. 

“Of course not; no woman cares to describe 
herself in plain words as an idiot; but of late you 
have favored me with a good many im @ re- 
marks, which all seem to tend one way. You are 
hurt and wounded when I am decently civil to 
the women I meet in society. »Is that sensible or 
reasonable, in a woman of yéur age and experi- 
ence ?” 

“You used not to taunt me with my age before 
we were married, Conrad.” i 

“Do I taunt you with it now? I only say that 
a woman of forty’”—Mrs. Carmichael shuddered 
—‘‘ ought to have more sense than a girl of eight- 
een; and that a woman who has twenty 
years’ experience of well-bred society ought not 
to put on the silly jealousies of a school-girl try- 
ing to provoke a quarrel with her first lover.” 

“Tt is all very well to pretend to think me weak 


A and foolish, Conrad. Yes, I know I am weak, 


ridiculously weak, in loving you as intensely ‘as I 
do. ButIcan not help that. It is my nature to 
et to others, as the ivy clings to the oak. I 
would have clung to Violet, if she had been more 
loving and lovable. But you can not deny that 
your conduct to Lady Ellangowan yesterday after- 
noon was calculated to make any wife unhappy.” 

“Tf a wife is to be unhappy because her hus- 
band talks to another woman about her horses 
and her gardens, I suppose I gave you sufficient 


cause for misery,” answered the captain, sheer- 


ingly. ‘I can declare that Lady Ellangowan and 
I were talking |of nothing more sentimental.” 

“ Oh, Conrad, it.is not what you talked about, 
though your voice was so subdued that it was 
impossible for any one to know what you were 
saying—” | 

“Except Lady Ellangowan.” 

“Jt was your manner, The way you bent over 
her, your earnest expression.” It 


“Would you have had me stand three yards 
_off and bawl at the lady? Or am I bound to as- 
sume that bored and vacuous countenance which 


some young men consider good form? Come, 
my dear Pamela, pray let us be reasonable. Here 
are you and I settled for life beside the domestic 
We are not par- 
ticularly well off: it will be as muchas we 

be able to do, by-and-by, to make both.ends meet. 
We are neither of us getting younger.. These 
things are serious cares, and we ‘Rave to bear 
them. Why should you add to these>an imagi- 
nary trouble, a torment that has no existence save 
in your own perverse mind? If you could but 


know my low estimate of the women to whom I 
-am civil! 


I like society: and to get on in so- 
ciety a man must make himself agreeable to in- 
fluential women. It is the women who have the 


reins in the social race, and by-and-by, if I should — | 


go into Parliament—” 


“Parliament!” cried his wife, affrightedly. 


“You want to become a member of Parliament, 

and to be out at all hours of the night! Our 

home life would be altogether destroyed then.” 
““My dear Pamela, if you take such pains to 


make our home life miserable, it will be hardly — | 


worth preserving,” retorted the captain. _ 
“Conrad, Iam going to ask you a question— 
a very solemn question.” i 
“You alarm me.” 
“Long ago—before we were married—when 
Violet was arguing with me against our marriage 
—you know how vehemently she opposed it—” 
“Perfectly. Go on.” 
“She told me that you had proposed to her 
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when you were by? Your soft, confiding 
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compliments, and praised her 

beauty; but how could I think of her for a wife 

nature 
me before I knew that I was hit.” 

He got up and went over to his wife and kissed 
her kindly enough, feeling sorry for her as he 
might have done for a wayward child that weeps 
it scarce knows wherefore, oppressed by a vague 
sense of affliction. 

“‘ Let us try to be happy together, Pamela,” he 

i ; “life is weary work at best.” 


“My love, I am as happy as you will let nie be.” 
* Have I ever opposed you in any thing ?” 


“No, dear; but lately you have indulged in 


covert upbraidings that have plagued me sorely. 
Let us have no more of them. As for your 
daughter”—his face darkened at the mention of 
that name—“ anderstand at once and forever that 
she and I can never inhabit the same house. If 
she comes, I go. If you can not live without her, 
you must learn to live without me.” 

“Conrad, what have I done that you should 
talk of such a thing? Have I asked you to let 
Violet come home ?’ 

“No, but you have behaved mopishly of late, 
as if you were’ pining for her return.” 

“J pine for nothing but your love.” 

“That has always been yours.” 

With this assurance Mrs. Carmichael was fain 
to content herself, but even this assurance did not 
make her happy. The glory and brightness had 

eparted from her life somehow, and neither kind 
rds nor friendly smiles from the captain could 
lure them back. There are stages in the lives of 
all of us when life seenis hardly worth living: not 
periods of great calamity, but dull level bits of 
road along which the journey seems very weary. 
The sun has hidden himself behind gray clouds, 
cold winds are blowing up from the bitter east, 


the birds have left off singing, the landscape has , 


lost its charm. We plod on drearily, and can see 
no pole-star in life’s darkening sky. 


It had been thus of late with Pamela Carmi-| 


chael. Slowly and gradually the conviction had 
come to her that her second marriage had been 
a foolish and ill-advised transaction, resulting in- 
evitably in sorrow and unavailing remorse. The 
sweet delusion that it had been a love match on 
Captain Carmichael’s side, as well as on her own, 
abandoned her all at once, and she found herself 
face to face with stern common-sense. 

That scene about Theodore’s bill had exercised 
a curious effeet upon her mind. To an intellect 
so narrow trifles were important, and that the 
husband who'‘had so much admired and praised 
ithe elegance of her appearance could grudge the 
cost of her toilet galled her sorely. It was posi- 
tively for her the first revelation of her husband’s 
character. His retrenchments in household ex- 
)penses she had been ready te applaud as praise- 
‘worthy economies ; but when he assailed her own 
extravagance, she saw in him a husband who loved 


‘far too wisely to love well. 


“Tf he cared for me,if he valued my good 
looks, he could never object to my spending a 
few pounds upon a dress,” she told herself. 

She could not take the captain’s common-sense 


| view of a subject so important to herself. Love 
‘in her mind meant'a blind indulgence like the 


squire’s. Love that could count the cost of its 


‘idol’s caprices, and calculate the chances of the 


future, was not love. That feeling of poverty, too, 
was a new sensation to the mistress of the Abbey 
House, and avery unpleasant one. Married very 
young to a man of ample means, who adored her, 
and never set the slightest restriction upon her 
expenditure, extravagance had become her sec- 


‘ond nature. To have to study every outlay, to 


ask herself whether she could not do without a 
thing, was a hard trial; but it had become so 


painful to her to ask the captain for money that 
she preferred|the novel pain of self-denial to that 


humiliation. _ And then there was the cheerless.. 


prospect of the future always her in the 
face, that dreary time after Violet’s majority, when 


it would be a question whether she and her hus- 


band could afford to go on living at the Abbey | 


House. 
“Every body will know that my income is di- 


minished,” she thought. ‘“‘ However well = ane 
manage, people will know that we are pinching. 
- This was a vexatious on. The sting of 


could not, be: 00 sharp as the pein 


1g known to be poor. 
Captain Carmichael pursued the even tenor of 


this time, and troubled himself but 


little t his wife’s petty sorrows. He did his 
duty to her according to his own lights, and con- 
sidered that she had no ground for complaint. 
He even took pains to be less subdued in his 
manner to wan, and to give no shad- 


ow of reason for the foolish jealousy he so much 


A. 


despised. His mind was busy about his own af- 
fairs, He had saved money since his marriage, 
and he employed himself a good deal in the invest- 
ment of his savings. So far he had been lucky 
in all he touched, and had contrived to increase 


his capital by one or two speculative ventures in 


foreign railways. If things went on as well for 


-’ the next six years, he and his wife might live at 


ouse, and maintain their station in 


the Abbey 


the county, till the end of the chapter. 
“I dare say Pamela will outlive me,” thought 
the captain ; “those fragile-looking invalid wom- 


‘interruption for another hour. 


stronger than tea, and never eats enough to dis- 
turd her 


ipre? digestion ? She ought to be a female 


Secure in this idea of his wife’s angers, coe 

papPy. in his speculations, Captain ichael 

forward cheerfully to the future: and the 

evil shadow of the day when the hand of fate 

should thrust him from the good old house where 

he was master had never fallen across his dreams. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.] 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


It is stated that Captain Sir Gzorcs NaRzs, 
the well-known commander of the and 
of the recent British arctic expedition, has been 
appointed to be the Chief of the Harbor and Ma- 

ne Department of the Board of Trade. Cap- 
tain NaRggs is now in command of H. M. 8. 
engaged in a scientific cruise in the Straits o 
Magellan. 


Some hint as to the antiquity of the pile dwell- 
ioe in the Lake of Geneva has lately been ob- 
tained by the determination of the fact tha 
when they were burned, fragments of ch 
were distributed along the border of the lake 
over an extensive district, and are now covered 


-by sand and gravel. 
The death of Mr. Davip Paces took place in 
the early part of March. The name of this gen- 


tleman has long been familiar to persons inter- 
ested in geological pursuits. text-books 
and other publications have been widely dissem- 
inated and heartily appreciated. A manual on 
Physical was also well received by 
the public. On the establishment of the New- 
castle College of Physical Science in connection 
with Durham University, he was chosen to lec- 
ture on geology. It will be of interest to some 
of our readers to know that to this gentleman 
is to be ascri a large share of the work en- 
titled Vestiges of the Natural History of the Crea- 

which some years ago excited a profound 
interest. Although Rospsrt CHAMBERS was be- 
lieved to be the principal author, yet it was 
doubtless from Davip Paces that he derived a 
large portion of his material. 


It is not at all improbable that the electric 
light will sooner or Jater come into extensive use 
for ep museums, libraries, and reading- 
rooms at night. An ex ent in that direc- 
tion, recently made in the reading-room of the 
British Museum, has satisfied its trustees of its 
applicability. On séveral occasions this light was 
turned on toward dusk for the purpose of ena- 
bling readers to continue their studies without. 
There was no 
difficulty in reading or working by it, even at 
the tables where the light was weakest. The 
first trial was made without general premonition 
of such an intention, greatly to the surprise of 
those present. 


Mr. FRANCIS HunTsMay, whose name is close- 
ly connected with the discovery of cast steel, 


died in England in the beginning of March, in - 


the ninety-third year of his age. 


Among the new bills introduced into the first 
session of the Forty-sixth Congress is one au- 
thorizing the President to establish a temporary 
colony at.some point north of the eighty-first 
d of north latitude, on or near the shore 
of Lady Franklin Bay, for the purpose of scien- 
tific observation and exploration, and to devel- 
op or discover new whaling grounds; such offi- 
cers as may be necessary to be detailed to take 
part in the same, and with permission to use any 


em vessel or vessels in connection therewith. 


his is essentially Captain HowGatTe’s plan, and 
probably introduced by his request. 


It has been ascertained that the same weevil 
which is usually so destructive to rice has lately 
been doing a great deal of damage to the wheat 
in Southern Illinois and elsewhere. A remedy 
consists in thorough drying by artificial heat, by 
burning with sulphur, and by the use of bisul- 
phide of carbon carefully app . 


At the last session of Congress an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 was made for the construction 
of a fire-proof building for the reception of such 
collections belonging to the National Museum 
as can not be at present accommodated in the 
Smithsonian Building, and as the plans have al- 
ready been prepared, it is understood that the 
work will be begun without delay. The design 
contemplates a building 301 feet square, with 
certain projecting corners, the whole covering a 
space of about 97,000 square feet. Although not 
quite equal to the area of the Government Build- 
ing at the Centennial, it is.capable of —— 
a much larger mass of material. The genera 
plan is that of pavilion, of ove story, with brick 
walls and iron roof, the floor to be of concrete. 

The corner buildings or.projections constitute 
offices connected with the administration of the 
Museum, to include a library-room, a small lec- 
ture-room, and others. It is fer ponarys that the 
entire edifice will be completed and ready for 
occupation by the 1st of April, 1880. 


Mr. FREDERICK SmirTu, an eminent entomolo- 
gist, and one of our best authorities in regard to 
ymenoptera, died on the 16th of February, at 
the of seventy-three. At the time of his 
death he was an assistant keeper of the zoological 
department of the British Museum. . 


A prize of six hundred dollars has been offered 
by the Italian government for the best essay on 
the structure, functions, and diseases of the 
orange, lemon, lime, and allied fruits, this to in- 
clude a considerable amount of original matter, 
and to be accompanied by suggestions for the 

rotection of these plants against their various 

iseases. The works must be sent in by the end 
of May, 1881, and the competition is open to all 
nations; but the essay must be written in the 


Italian language. 


Another instance of the utilization of waste 
substances has Jately been made in treating the 
residue of beet-root molasses, or that which re- 
mains after the alcohol has been distilled from 
1t. It has usually been burned in the open air 
for the simple purpose of obtaining the potash 
salts it contained, but by performing the calcina- 
tion in close retorts the products of distillation 


trimethy w 
chioride of methyl. 
substance as a fri 
with ammonia for 

it is readily conde 


acguires a tem 


when the vaporization 


or 
a piece of lead. 
known as methylated 


tion has hitherto been 
rendered practicable. 


The peculiari 


have been found to contain a la 
hich cah be y worked into 


quantity of 


We have already referred to the value of this 
and its competition 
u 


rpose. Like ammonia, 
to a liquid by 


| 
and by its own vaporization the bulk of the liqui 
rature of about —10° F.; and 


is assisted by the 


of dry air through the li the temperature 
brought as low as —67° ey 

Roscog has succeeded in freezing a mass of 
mercury into a solid, which he hammered like 
The other uses.of chloride of 
methyl are for the manufacture of the new dyes 


n this way Profess- 


anilines, whose introduc- 
too expensive, but is now 
It is probable that a great 


extension of this industry will be made. 


Mr. Apam Wars, from 1835 to 1853 assistant 
in the ethnological department of the British 
Museum, died on the 4th of January, at Glasgow, 
in the sixty-second year of his 


age. 


of construction and the effi- 
cient working of a new form of steamer built by | 
Mr. Herresnor?r, of Bristol, Rhode Island, has 
attracted much attention, and one of his vessels 
has lately been sent to England to be used as a 


hoff boat. Ina recent 
exhibited marked superiority as 
turning, stopping, starting, and reversing, and 


especially in the time r 
steam in the boilers. 


‘commenced in France. . 


there the Herres- 
regards 


uired for getting up 
While two hours were re- 

nired in this by her English competitors from 

e time of lighting the fires, available steam was 
had from the Herre in: ten minutes. The 
speed of this vessel was found to be decidedly 
inferior to that of some of the English boats, 
and a rather sharp criticism has been made as to 
the general inferiority of her workmanship. 


The fact that about two hundred and eighty 
tons of California grapes were received weekly 
and sold in the markets of Philadelphia during 
the past season shows that this interest is an 
important one, especially as the American grapes 
are comparatively little liable to the attacks of 
the phylloxera, which has caused so much dev- 
astation in France, and the approach of which to 
other countries in Europe is looked upon with 
so much alarm. Professor Rrtey some time ago 
pointed out this comparative immunity of the 
American grape, and the fact is so well appre- 
ciated that enormous importations are now be- 
ing made from America to Europe, and a special: 
periodical, called La Vigne Américaine, has been 


The method adopted now is to use the Amer- 
ican roots as stocks on which to graft the regular 
winegrape. The fears which Professor R1Ley ex- 
pressed in regard to an attack upon the California 
vines by the phylloxera have proved not to be 
unfounded; but he is of the opinion that the 
Missouri or Carolina vines are much less liable 
tO ite attacks. 

The insect itself occurs in many localities, be- 
ing extremely abundant in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, and this accounts for the failure of grapes, 
with which the phylloxera was not su to 
have any connection. The more Professor Rr- 
LEY’S investigations are extended, the more he is 
satisfied that it is almost hopeless to expect its 
destruction by any possible means, the only rem- 
edy being the introduction of new stocks of 
vines from uninfected districts. The fact is 
shown that the insect can go on for at least four 
years without the necessary introduction of im- 
eames eggs, and that the normal mode of its 

troduction is in the form of larve upon the 
roots, which of course makes it so much the 


joining the infected district, as well as the cities of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, are taking measures < 
against the possible extension of the disease on the . 
of warm weather, by cleansing and disin- 
fecting unsanitary quarters, issuing cooked fodd to 
the poor, and by the erection of temporary buildings 
for the reception of refugees from the infected dis- 
tricts, and of furnaces for burning infected clothing. 


Just now, when the “ trout season” has so recently 
opened, amateur fishers may feel especial interest in 
Maine “ catches.” The Kennebec Journal glowingly 
describes a trout lately captured with hook and line 
which measured three feet.in length, and weighed 
nineteen pounds. It was called the ‘Monarch of 
Moosehead,” and well deserved the title. Bnt the 
Bangor (Maine) Whig overshadows the ‘‘ Monarch” by 
an account of a magnificent trout which had been 
presented to the editors. It was caught in Schoodic. 
Lake by a fortunate fisher of Milo, was. three feet one 
inch long, and weighed twenty-one and a quarter 
pounds. The question arose at once whether to build 
an oyen large enough to bake the trout whole, or to 
spoil his grand proportions by cutting him mp. The 


great feasting among appreciative friends. 


Numerous complaints ‘have been made in relation 
to the disturbance of public worship in this city by 
newsboys crying newspapers in the streets on Sunday 
morning. An order has been recently isened from 
Police Head-quarters directing the arrest of all news- 
beys found transgressing the ordinance on the sub- 
ject by vociferous attempts, to sell their papers. A 
reform in this matter is needed, not merely on Sun- 
days, but on every day; not merely among newsboys, 
but also among the vendérs of fruits, vegetables, and 
numerous other articles, who‘daily raise a deafening 
noise in many of our streets. Why a-man who-has 
bananas or potatoes to sell should be allowed to vo- 
ciferate that fact continuously for half an hour around 
a single block, to the great annoyance of every resi- 
dent, is beyond the comprehension of all quiet-loving 
citizens, 


In ol there has been formed a “‘ Shoe-black 
Society,” for the benefit of those who follow the pro- 
fession of “shining.” Its special object is to improve. 
the existing condition of members of the brigade, or 
to help them to a better position in life. ' 


Report says that the fitting up of the royal yacht. 
Osborne for the bridal trip of the Duke and. Duchess” 
of Connaught has cost England about $100,000, 


It is stated as a notabile fact that the saving in one 
year made on cotton freights alone by means of the 
jetties at the mouth of ‘the Mississippi is nearly equal 
to the whole cost of the improvements effected by; 
Captain Eads. This, if correct, is certainly remark- 
able. 


A method of artificially rearing sponges has been 
successfully employed oh the coast of Dalmatia. Ad- 
vantage has been taken of a well-known fact that cer- 
tain zoophytes have such great powers of reproduction 
that a small portion of one will grow and form an en- , 
tire new body. The precese is to cut the sponge into 
pieces, fasten each portion to a pile, and immerse it in 
the sea. The pieces then grow, and eventually from 
each one a spherical spouge is obtained. According 


to estimates made, a sniall piece of sponge at the end ~ 


of three years will represent a value of about ten cents. 


latter course was reluctantly adopted, and there was a 


a 


| 


The total cost of raisirg 4000 sponges, including the ~ _ 


interest on the expended capital for three years, is es- 
timated at $45, and the income, at about $80, leaving, 
therefore, a profit of $35. 


Leo XIIL, the present Pope, enjoyed'a high reputa- 
tion for thorough and elegant scholarship while he 
was Cardinal Pecci; but it was not until] recently that 


more difficult to reach. 


ity. 


that country now ranks 


until August 31. 


use of the s 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. | 


IntrenaTionaL exhibitions are growing in popuiar- 
. Australia announces that plans are in preparation 
for a World's Fair to be held at Melbourne in 1880. Aus- 
tralia has always been well represented in all great ex- 
hibitions, and latterly has made rapid progress in pro- 
ductive industry and commercial relations—in fact, 


the third among the export 


markets of the kingdom of Great Britain, and may well 
be regarded by other nations not only as a worthy com- 
petitor, but a good customer. The Exhibition at Mel- 
bourne will open October 1, 1880, and ‘close March 31, 
1881. Suitable buildings will be erected in a central 
position of the city, and a certain amount of steam and 
water power will be supplied free. The general recep- 
tion of articles will begin June 1, 1880, and continue 
Reports and awards will be based 
upon inherent and comparative merit, and the jurors 
will be experts in the departments to which they are 
especially assigned. Melbourne, which is the capital of 
Victoria, is readily accessible from all the settled por- 
tions of Australia, and there is constant steam com- 
munication with New Zealand, Tasmania, and - the 
South-sea Islands. | 


It is re-assuring to the public to know that the di- 
rectors of the New York Elevated Railroad—or at 
least some of them—are now of the opinion that “the 
possibility of accidents on elevated roads can not be 
guarded against too carefully,” and that “safe transit 
is of greater importance than mere rapid transit.” 
Resolutions have been adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors which, if faithfully carried into operation, seem 
likely to prevent the possibility of collisions in future. 


The New York Academy of Music has been leased 
to Colonel J. H. Mapleson, to give representations of 
Italian opera for two seasons in three successive years, 
commencing about October 90, 1879. Two hundred 
seats in the Academy are to be reserved for the free 


Foreign trade in American coal is steadily growing. 
In January, 1878, the first cargo was shipped for Mar- 
seilles, and sent thence to Genoa. Since then there 
have been over twenty shipments, several cargoes go- 
ing to Genoa, and the remainder to Trieste, Marseilles, 
Cadiz, Bilboa, Bordeaux, Alexandria, 

Havre. Italy will probably be the best market. 

Varying reports continue to come from Russia in 
regard to the prevalence of the plague. Whatever 
may be the actual facts relative to the disease, there is 
little doubt that vigorous efforts are being 


Leghorn, and 


made by 


the government to improve the sanitary condition of 
the country. According 
Public Health,” issued at 


to the recent “ Bulletin of 
Washington, the towns ad- 


it was known he was # poet: Latterly, however, he 
has given proof of his 'poetical abilities, having writ- 
ten some verses which gre both “ thoroughly classical 
in expression and eccleégiastical in form.” 


The house in London once occupied by Hogarth, 
the painter, stil] beare his name, and is a private dwell- 
ing-house, and the garnien is tenanted by a: florist. 
This garden includes about a quarter of an acre, and 
in it is a fine mulberry+tree planted by Hogarth him- 
self. At the bottom of the garden stood till recently 
the workshop in which he used to ply his art, secluded 
and alone. Near the wall.were formerly memorials in 
stones to his favorite ¢at, dog, and buill-finch. That 
over the dog was inecri : “ Life to the last enjoyed, 
here Pompey lies ;” and pn that of the bird was, “ Alas! 
poor Dick!” The memprial over the grave of the cat 
disappeared many yeats ago. The two memorials . 
above mentioned remaised upon the grounds till quite 
recently, it being in the agreement when the house 


they have been removed. 


The loss of an eye is 4 cruel misfortune, but it indi- 


lad, while playing in a darpenter’s shop, an apprentice 
whom he was teasing struck at him with a pointed 
stick, and inadvertentlydestroyed the sight of one eye. 


r Had Gambetta retainell the sight of both eyes he > 


would have studied medicine, but after this accident 
it became necessary thait he should prepare for a pro- 
fession in which he would chiefly need to use his 
tongue. Thus partial blindness converted Gambetta | 
into a barrister. f 

Soldiers and sailors of the late civil war, both from 
the North and the South, are notified that the “Sixth 
National Reunion of the Blue and Gray” will be held 
at Cambridge, Ohio, from August 26 to 9, 1879. These 
National Reunions seem vo have had‘a most happy ef- 
fect in softening the sectional feeling engendered by 
the war, and in strengthening those social ties upon | 
which so largely depen#i the future prosperity of our 
nation. Arrangements have been made so that it is 
expected this Sixth Reunion will be of exceptiona! in- 
terest. Congress has récognized it as being of nation- 
al importance by authorizing the Secretary of War to 
issue, free of cost, arms, ammunition, aud artillery for 


‘ salutes and sham battles, camp equipage, and tents to 


shelter the maltitndes,and many Of the most promi- 
nent generals of both armies and leading statesmen of 
the day have signified s determination to be present . 
and participate in the grand jubilee. All branches of 
the service will be represented, delegations are expect- 
ed from every State in the Union, and all railroads wil! — 
grant excursion rates. Cambridge is regarded as 4 
most favorable location for such a gathering ; it is iv 
close connection by rail with ail parts of the country, 
contains ample hotel anid boarding-house accommods- 


tions, and its beautiful groves and never-failing springs 
afford special advantages for “‘ tenting.” | / 


was let that they mu. not be disturbed; but now 


rectly made the fortune of Gambetta. When bota . 


j 


before you proposed to me, Oh, Conrad, could ? 
that be true ?” | 
The heart-rending tone in which the question | 
was asked, the pathetic look that accompanied 
it, convinced Captain Carmichael that, if he val- 
ued his domestic peace, he must perjure himself. 
| 
| 
| — 
| 
| 
en are generally long-lived. And I have all the 
chances of the hunting field, and vicious horses, | 
and other men’s blundering with loaded guna, | 
against me. What can happen to a woman who 
sits at home and works crewel antimacassars and | 
reads novels all day, and never drinks any thing ; 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


Tre fifty-fourth annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design opened March 31, with 
a display of pictures exceedingly creditable to 
American artists. - The number of works in the 
several rooms, including drawings, engravings, 
and a few pieces of sculpture, is 615; and while 
there are some paintings of exceptional merit, 
and some which ought not to have been admit- 
ted, the collection as a whole may be character- 


ized as being above the average merit of such ex- 
Doubtless a critic witha keen scent 


hibitions. 
for faults and imperfections would find much to 
blame and much tw object to in many pictures 
that delight the mass of visitors, who look more 
to sentiment and general effect than to points 
which engage the attention of professional writ- 


ers on art. The former care but little for errors’ 
in perspective or in the drawing of a figure, pro- 
vided these are not so marked as to attract no-; 
tice at a passing glance. Their enjoyment is not} 
marred by that “ too much learning” which makes’ 
so many critics “ mad ;” and as they saunter slow. 
ly through the rooms, ‘catalogue in hand, stopping 
before a beautiful landscape, an interesting por-: 
trait, or effectively wrought incident, taking a se- 
rene pleasure in what attracts them, they ought 
to be thankful for their exemption from the trials 
and tribulations that beset a mind determined to 
see the worst of every thing. If they have any 
misgivings as to the propriety of being pleased’ 
with pictures which one critic may condemn with! 
all the force of the extensive vocabulary of cen- 


sure and scorn which seems to be at the com- 


mand of every intense writer on art, they may 


ere =. 


A « 


“WATCHING THE SNOW.”—O iver J. Lay. 


console themselves with the reflection that it will 


be as heartily commended by some equal-. 


y. able critic who regards it from another point 
of view. It is almost as difficult to forecast the 
-verdict of a knot of art critics as it is that of a 
petit jury; which, according to a great lawyer, is 
-one of those things which. no fellow can guess be- 
forehand. 


The four pictures which we give as the first in- 


stallment of. selections from works in the exhi- 
bition are characteristic specimens of the talent 
and general style of Messrs. Retmnuart, Lay, 
Bricuer,and Woop. Mr. Remnmart goes back to 
old Puritan times in New. England for his sub- 
ject, which he treats in a neeadl manly style; his 


picture, which hangs in the West Room, is vigor- 


ous in drawing and strong in color. This artist 


has 


already done much good work, and there is 


in all that he undertakes the promise of a high 
career. Mr. Lay’s picture is refined in sentiment 
and color, and exceedingly graceful in composi- 
tion. It will appeal to every one who has watched 
th the window of a warm and pleasant room 
the silent fall of the snow, catching all its beau- 
ty while sheltered from its chilling touch. Mr.- 


‘BricHer’s marine composition is one of the best 


of his recent works. He has already taken a 
high position among the/marine'painters of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Wodp’s picture is a genuine bit of rus- 
tic nature, such as he delights in painting, and in 
which he excels. The lad has evidently made 
himself a rude corn-cob pipe, and stolen away 
into the shelter ie the barn to enjoy the antici- 
pated pleasure ungisturbed. In the painting the 
lighted match, held between the urchin’s hands, 
casts a ruddy glow upon his face, and heightens 
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“BENEATH WHITE HEAD, PORTLAND HARBOR.”—A. T. Baricuer. 
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the arch expression of the eyes. Few of our art- 
ists equal Mr. Woop as a geny‘e painter... There 
is a refined sense of humor in much that he 
does which. is very attractive. These - pictures 
will be followed by others, from time to time, 
while the exhibition remains open. We trust 
that no one who takes pleasure in art will miss 


the opportunity now afforded by the Academy to 
tas 


gratify that taste. 


CAN ONE BLUSH IN THE 
DARK? 


A German professor of the last century, Licht- 


enberg, believed that folks may become pale from - 


fear in the dark, but said that “the question 
whether women can blush in the dark is a very 
difficult one.” . But Shakspeare did not see any dif- 
ficulty in it when he made Juliet say to Romeo: 
“Thou know’st 
Else would a medion po 
For that which thou hast me speak to-night.” 
: —Act IL, Scene 2. 
The modern scientists, however, are not satis- 
fied with these old lights Darwin says that 
Shakspeare has “erred” (Expression of the Emo- 


tions) ; and Hermentrude asks: “What is to hin- 
der blushing in the dark, if there be no hinderance 


to thinking?” The answer is obvious: light is | 


not necessary for the action, but it is for the phe- 


nomenon. But Hermentrude does more than ask 


this question, which she had a right to do; she 
distorts Shakspeare’s meaning, which she had no 


right todo. Shakspeare clearly saya: “ There is: 


no blush on my cheek, because of the darkness.” 
Hermentrude would have him mean: “There és a 
blush on my cheek, but the darkness prevents 
your seeing it.”. Last of all, Mr. C. A, Ward, in- 
dorsing the opinion of the latter writer, says that 
she “has given the right answer,” and boldly af- 
firms that “there can be nothing to pfevent blush- 
ing from taking place in the dark.” Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, I venture to say that the 
poet is strictly correct—as, indeed, he generally 
is—in the literal meaning of his words, and the 
modern scientists utterly in the wrong. In this 
place Shakspeare designedly, as it seems to me, 


rejecting, the ordinary phraseology based upon 


our early impressions, has taken pains to express 
himself with a scientific accuracy which we should 
rather have expected from Bacon himself, and 
seems, one would infer, to have had an intuition or 
prevision of the truth expounded. three-quarters 


° “HIS FIRST PIPE.”—Br T. W. Woon. | 


of a century later by N ewton—that color is not a 
quality belonging to or inherent in bodies, but is 
entirely dependent upon the light reflected from 
their surfaces. Now what is 4 “blush?” First 
and last, it is a color. It may be defined as “the 
redness produced in the face by the determination 
of the blood to that part, as the effect of certain 
mental emotions.”” Thus in Latin “to blush” is 
erubescere ; “to make one blush” is “ alicui rudo- 
rem afferre ;” in French it is rougir ; and so on 
in other languages. Thus the Latin poet beauti- 
fully says: | 
. “Ut solet aér . 
Purpurem fieri cum primum aurora movetur.” 
Burng sings: | 
“She gazed—she reddened like the 
And Crashaw, in his* exquisite epigram on the 
miracle at,Cana, which so far as it appealed to the 


| required light for its performance, 


“Vidit et erubuit Nympha pudica Deuth,” 

Hermentrude asks how darkness can affect 
“the sensation of blushing.” But here I would 
remark, with deference to her, that this is not the 
question at all. We are talking of “ blushing ;”- 
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not the mere “subjective sensation,” which, as 
Mr. Galton has admitted, is utterly deceptive, and 
which most certainly will not be accompanied by 
the objective phenomenon {hq thing of which 
we are talking) unless there be present the requi- 
site condition, light, the element through the in- 
strumentality of which alone color exists and is 
perceived. Juliet was herself conscious of the 
“subjective sensation,” but kaew—or rather 
Shakspeare, imparting to his heroine by poetical 
license his. own knowledge, makes her know— 
that her face was necessarily “unbepainted” be- 
cause Of the darkness. A flower may he said, as 
Gray has it, to “blush unseen”—waiving for a 
moment the Berkleian question as to whether ex- 


istence even can be predicated of an object in the 
‘absence of a mind to perceive it—but it certainly 


can not be said to“ blush in the dark.”’ Neither 
can a human being; and to affirm the contrary is 
to assert the possibility of a rainbow after a noc- 


turnal shower—always supposing the night to be — 


28s, and not to occur in those ai 
regior's where the sun shines on through the 

twenty-four hours. 

: TheAcientific principle involved in this ques 

tion wa a greater novelty a couple of hundred | 
yéars ¢ then it ought to be now; and we prop. 
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etc. (London, 1707, 8vo), where “ Paradox II.” is, 
“That no Colours are Real; but what we call. 


_ Green, Red, Yellow, Blue, &c., ‘only appear such to 
us, according as Bodies variously receive the |}. 


Light.” Here we,read what is applicable now as 
then: “ The Knowledge. of Men is never com- 
pleat: What they know in one manner they are 
ignorant of in another. Nothing is so manifest 


to the sense as Colour ; nothing so obscure to the 


understanding, which doubts whether it hatha 
Real Existence, &... So that this Paradox (that 

0 Colours are Real, &c.), however strange and 
surprising it looks, is what no Man can ever dis- 
prove, and I scarce think our Virtwosi will ever 
attempt it,” etc. 


THE KANGAROO. 

Unt comparatively lately the mode of repro- 
duction of the kangaroo was not known, and the 
wildest theories were advanced to account for the 
presence of a blind and most imperfectly developed 
young one in the pouch. Anxious to settle this 
curious point, Professor Owen availed himself of 
an opportunity of studying the eubject in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and made the remarkable obser- 
vation that when the young one was born it was 
transferred to the pouch by the lips of the moth- 
er, and became firmly fixed to the mammary gland, 
there provided for it. When born, the young is 
not more than an inch long ‘in. the largest kan- 
garoo. It is blind and Maivies’, and the legs are 
all nearly the same length. The nails are just 
perceptible; but there is nothing to indicate the 


_ extraordinary development of the hind-legs and 


middle great toe so characteristic of the adult. 
The extension of the mammary gland enters far 


_ into the mouth of the young, and the attachment 


is so firm that it is separated only by much force, 
and life is extinct in a very short time after re- 
It has not been ascertained with certain- 
ty how long this close relationship between the 
parent and young subsists, but it is probably not 
less than two months; and it has been proved 
conclusively that the mother’s nourishment con- 
tinues to be sought long after the young is free 
to leave the pouch, and has begun feeding on 
grass on its own account. 

For some months at least the pouch is the place 
of refuge for the young, which enters it head-fore- 
most, turns a complete somersault, and brings the 
nose and all the toes in a bunch to the opening, 


*when in this position reminding one forcibly of a 


hermit-crab. The mother evinces the utmost 
solicitude for the safety of her young, and when 
hunted and burdened with her charge will allow 


_ the dogs to press her very closely ; but at the last 


moment she will seize the young with her fore- 
paws, draw it from the pouch, and throw it aside 
(usually to be killed at once hed her pursuers), to 
enable her to gain a place of refuge. The leap- 
ing powers of the great kangaroo when in full ca- 
reer are most remarkable.. A series of intervals 
between the impressions of the hind-feet on damp 
sand were measured, and gave an average of more 
than twenty feet for the stride, and in this in- | 
stance the kangaroo went clear away from a 
couple of the best dogs. 

Much misapprehension exists as to the use of 


the heavy tail; and even colonists, who must be 


quite familiar with the animals, will persistently 
assert that it is used as an organ of progression, 
and is-a great help in the leap. By the arrange- 
ment of its muscles the tail is, however, unfitted 
pind any such purpose, and could not possibly be 
converted mto a lever to act in concert with the 
legs. ‘In two positions the tail appears to lend 
some support; that is, when the animal is sitting 
on its haunches, and when feeding; and in one 
very singular position the tail becomes an impor- , 
tant instrument in supporting the body, which | 
may occasionally be observed in confinement, but 
is often presented:to the kangaroo-stalker. The 
animal raises itself on the extreme ends of the 
great nails on the hind-feet, and stiffens its tail 
as a third support, when it is seen to stand upon 
a veritable tripod, and. is thus enabled to com- 
mand a wide field of view. The attitude is most 

tesque, and some individuals when standing 
thus must be nearly seven feet high. : 

The tail of this curious animal also comes into 
play in balancing the body and bringing it to the 
nevessary angle for the point of departure of each 


_ successive leap, and it no doubt facilitates those 
sharp “doubles” by which the kangaroo aston- 


ishes and confounds the most active dogs. The 
fore limbs differ immensely from the hinder. The 
“hand” has five digits armed with strong nails, 
which in old specimens grow to a length of four 
or five inches, and frequently assume spiral forms, 
or bend round to their base. This is more ob- 
servable in confined than wild animals, the latter 
keeping down the growth by resting on them 
while feeding, and by more frequent use. The 
digits appear to be capable of being brought into 
opposition to each other to some extent, for para- 
sites are captured and many other actions per- 
formed with ease. Kangaroos swim well; and 
on one occasion the writer saw a female crossing 
a small creek with a young one, which she held 
between her fore-limbs with its ‘head just above 
water; and on landing close to the observer's 
place of concealment she placed it on the ground 
and it plunged into the pouch. 

The smaller species of kangaroo are as much 


“nocturnal as diurnal, and may be seen in open 


forest land in numbers on moonlight nights. They 
are conscious of the security afforded them by 
darkness, for they will dash across a clearing and 

stop just within cover of a scrub or. thick bush, 
and allow one to approach within a few feet with- 
out moving away. [If a stone is thrown into the 
place where they were heard to stop, they dash 
off, and it is perceived at once how near they 
were; while in daylight it might not have,been 


possible to come within hundred yards of them, | 


AFTER Saavine.—Gentlemen who use the ra- 


luxury.—{ Com. ] i 


How fo TEL. Warre.—The true 
comes with a paper 


water marked, or 
“Hold a leaf up to the light, and 
you will see the above words. —_ 


blood, are cured by Dr. 
Discovery. For Bronchitis, Laryngitis, and all 
nothing equals it. 


lieve palpitation, or irregular action of the heart, 
it works wonders. Sold by druggists.—{ Com. ] 


Brare’s Pri1s.—Great English Remedy for Gout and 
Rheumatism. All Draggists have them.—{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


**By a thorough knowled oat the natural laws which 
the operations of — = nutrition, and 

y a careful application of the fin rties of well- 
selected Epps has howe ded our breakfast 
tables with cleate y flavored beverage which may 
save us many rhea ectors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles 2 poe that a constitution may be 
a ae built up antil s eno to resist every 
Hund of subtle maladies are 

floating around us to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We ma ae, many a fatal shaft by 


keeping ourselves w with blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” — See in the Civil 
Sold only in soldered ting, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 

Preserve the peor of the 

the eyes dimmed 

ears, the mouth will 


T sil reveal eal two glittering rows 


SOZODONT 


freshing effect upon the mou 
arising from Catarrh or use of an and 


is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodent. 
It removes discolorations, a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


TURKISH CARPETS. 


We have a large and choice assortment of India, 
Turkish, and Persian Carpets and Rugs of 
all sizes. Also, Cantom Matting, which we are 
Offering at retail, and’ladies are specially invited to 
examine ourstock, ARCHER & BULL, 
177 Water St., two blocks from Fulton Ferry. 


PORTABLE 


Soda Fountains, 


7 $35, $45, $60, and $80. 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 


For Catalogue, address 
CHAPMAN & 0Oo., Madison, Ind. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES. 


Brain and Nerve Physicians have prescribed 
nes curing all forms of Nervous Disease 
re Debility. F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


Cc. STEHR, ;Manufacturer of 


eerschaum 
“2m Pipes & Cigar Holders: Whole- 
Ne: Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St. °9 N.W. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 

One Hundred — to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. paration for College or Scientific 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 

Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U.S, Army), Principal. 


JOHN BROWN & SONS, Belfast, 


Exhibited at Philadelphia the largest and best assort- 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


ATION OF THE KIDNEYS 
BLADDER, DIABETES, OF THE 
EPOS WEAKNERS. 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


NATURE’S REMEDY, 


“SAPANULE” 


Applied by a Nataral Method. 


over Inflammation. Rheumatism 
and weed ae at once to its soothing influence. 
It 


Boils, Erysipelas, ‘Milk Leg, Con- 


Corns, Chilblains, and Bunions; curing them. Stops 
Bleeding ; worn life in many instances thereby. 
A small quantity used in sponge or foot-bath re- 
moves all soreness from y and limb. Hundreds 
of bottles sold daily, and pronounced ts Ben eon 
of all schools to be marvellous = 

Drug- 


sults. Good Fog man 
LAZELL, MARSH, & GARDINER, 


gists. Pint and Quart bottles, 50c. bear y $1 
Wholesale Agents, 


SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Proprietors, 
Office, 237 Broadway, N.Y. 


Young America Press”Co., 


urray St., New York, 
ufacture a ofhand, self. 


in 
the Centennial. Youn 
America, Cottage, Li ne 
ning and printing 


nited States res Jobber. for 
d excellence unrivall- 


ed. er pretecs taken in exche 

for ty prin 

aterial. Circu 8 
Type, ete., ats. 


REDUCTION OF FRICES 


Grand Pacific Hotel, 


CHICAGO. 


The Finest Ventilated Hotel in America, 


And one of the Largest (having 
over 500 Rooms, 250 en-suite, with 
Baths and Closets attached) and Most 
Elegantly Furnished Hotels in 
this country. 


TERMS.—ROOMS WITH 


BOARD, $3.00 to $3.50 per 
Day. Baths and Parlors Extra. 


A reduction from the above prices to 


parties remaining a week or more... 
JOHN B. DRAKE & CO., 


Proprietors. 


THEY ALL DO IT! 


CAXTON 


inkin only 
COLUMBIAN IAN PRESS, 
m $25 to $56; will do the 
for catalogue to 
CURTIS & MITC HELL, 15 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass. Estab 11847. 


SEND 3e. rotic, containing 


of = bb new music, worth nearly $8 
ITE, & C Publishers, 
© t., Boston, Mass. 


C.WEI Succeseor to Pollak & 


¢ Co., Manufacturer of 
all kindsof Meerschaum whole- 
sale and retail. 27 John St., N.Y. Send 
for P.O. Box 1. First 
Prize Medal Vienna Exposition, 1873. 


50 CARDS, no two alike, Chromo, &c., with 
name, 10c. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. We 


A Low Rate of Mortality makes Cheap Insurance. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


INCORPORATED 3rd MO. 22, 1865. 


ASSETS AT MARKET PRICE....... oeee 
LIABILITIES......... 


..- $4,319,987 62 


- 3,322,845 40 


MORTALITY FROM 1866 TO 1877. 


' Probable Death Losses according to the American ce Table of Mortality—the Standard 
of the Pennsylvania Insurance Department (511 ec ct $1,517,908 00 
Difference.. ee se ee ee een ee $521,749 00 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St, 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 


these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
small advance on the cost of importation : 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 
IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR. 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 


| GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH. 


LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHs, 
‘HOSIERY, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 
WHITE GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 
AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 


The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 

Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, 


BRANCH STORE: 
{souxstox & REILLY, 59 61 North Pearl st} 
ALBANY, YO 


J. & ©. JOHNSTON. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


or name 
MANHATTAN co. 
835 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Harper's Half- Hour Series. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


15 CENTS EACH. 
Afghanistan. By A. G; Constable. 
The Awakening. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
Lady Carmichael’s Will and other Christmas Stories. 
The Sorrow of a Secret. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


.A Dark Inheritance. By Mary Cecil Hay. 


Some Recollections of Rufus Choate. 
The Romance of a Back Street. By F.W. Robinson. 
Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. 


20 CENTS EACH. 
Six Months on a Slaver. By Edward Manning. 
John; or, Our Chinese Relations. By T. W. Knox. 
An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr. 
Daisy Miller. By Henry James,Jr. — 


"Twas ig Trafalgar’s Bay. By Besant and Rice. 


Oliver Goldsmith's Poems. 

Behind Blue Glasses. By F. W. Hacklander. 
Hand-Book to Pottery Painting. By J.C. L. Sparkes. 
Back to the Old Home. By Mary Cecil Hay. 

The Lady of Launay. By Anthony Trollope. 


25 CENTS EACH. 
Healthy Houses. By Fleeming Jenkin. 
Our Village. By Miss Mitford. ex) 8 
Ballads of Battle and Bravery. 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Plays, 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Adventures of Ulysses. By Charles Lamb. 
Stories from Virgil. By A.J. Church. 
Professor Pressensee. By John Esten Cooke. 
Squire Paul. Translated by Mary A. Robinson. . 
Spanish Literature. By Helen 8. Conant. 
A Sussex Idyl. By Clementina Black. 
Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. 
Modern France. By George M. Towle. 


CaF” A selection of twenty-five volumes from the above 
Series will be sent by mail (in box), postage prepaid,to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of Five Dollars. 

The volumes sent ste wand at their advertised prices, 
postage Sree. 

Harper's Half-Hour Series”” will be supplied in 
Cloth for 15 cents per volume in addition te the price 
of the respective volumes in paper covers. ¢ 


Address . HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squars, New York. 


THE NOVELTY POCKET SCALE. 
An ingenious little nickel - plated scale, 8 in. jong. 
Poet fi up to 15 Ibs. by 2\ozs. Useful for every 

for 50c. Agents wanted. suppli 
ulars of this and scroll om designs free 
L. H. RUSSELL, Stratford, Conn. 


$2 
Holer, Ink, Ragiein, Leads, Type, 


Laroer Sizes. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila., Pa. 


WOOD MANTELS 


Epwarp G. Catpwett & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODs, 


‘tay ume, Athenian Sport ; or, Two Thousand Para- | zor wi s 
. doxes merrily A to Amuse and Divert the Age, | cosmetic. It softens the beard, allays all tenden- 
Sdmetimes produosd by soup, and prevents rough 
sometimes produced by soap, and prevents rougb- 
; = ness-.and dryness of the skin, thus rendering the | 
if the 
| The water mark letters may be very pale, but by look | 
water 
them.—[ 
ulous diseases, and all sores arising from impure 
It cleanses, purifies, and strengthens the system. | = =£&#=# #8 
For next 60 days (our usual 
i ie dull season), we will send, on 
ia receipt of $1, a pair of 
icent Monogram Sleeve But- 
3 tons, cannot be distinguished 
from Solid Gold Buttons worth 
58 is. The engraving, by best 
artists, is worth double price 
| 
| | 
| 


19, 19, 1879.) 
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ROGERS’ GROUPS, 


Enclose 10 cents for Catalogue and Price- 


List to JOHIN BOGERS, 1155 Broadway, N. Y. 


superbly Ilustrated Catalogue of Band 
spd Out, containing enerevines 
of the most elegant 


in use, \ 
& HEALY, 162 State Street, Chicago, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

_ FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT ‘Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See ‘‘ Medical 
reas,” Lancet,” British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label. 
_ Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekee 


ra,Grocers, 
and Chemists. nts for the ntited States 


Lane, only) & CO., 48 Mark 


e, London, 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LA TEST ISSUES. 


32. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O'Flanagan... 15 
33. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
84. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 


35. Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier....... 10 
36. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
37. An Eye for an Eye, By Anthony Trollope.... 10 
38. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins.......... ‘a 
39. A Trne Marriage. By Emily Spender. ........ 15. 
40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart........... 3 
41. Within Sound of the Sea..............eeecsesee 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
43. Vixen. By M. E. Braddon..... 165 
44, Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M.E. Braddon......... oa 
50. Quaker Cousins. .By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks. . By John Saunders........... 15 


Published by HARPER & = New York. 
ew Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. . 


ROSES MAILED FREE ror¢ 


Splendid assortment of Plants sent safely 
or mail * distance. Satis- 
nd 3 cent stamp 


Address, 
HAN HANF RD 
NEW. 


for 


The Great South American Tonic, 


COCA BITTERS. 


Made from the famous sacred somnt of the Pern- 
vian Incas. Sure cure for The best 
= tizer and tonic known. For 4. by all Druggists 
Grocers. Send for Descriptive Circular. 
QUICHUA COCA CO., 
72 William St., N. W. 


D®: J: G. B. SIEGERT & SONS? 
“WORLD RENOWNED 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS. 


This most invigorating justly celebrated for 
its Sold te uisite flavor and extraord ay MEDIOAL Virtues. 


all principal ra, and liquor 
dealers? Hanoox, Sole Agent for’ the United 


States, 51 g et New York. P.O. Box 2610.— 
GEO. WUPPE MEANN, Manager. 


A new plantation song and chorus, 
Huckle- with 16 other er pager, oF oth er pieces of 
post(s ps taken ast num- 
Ber ry bers—Nos. 16, 17, a and 18—with “Dem 
gl other pieces, for ohn 

Pj ‘Picnic, Periy & Co., 588 Wash. St., Boston. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ( One Year.. 


HA RPER'S BAZAR, 
The PHREE publications, one year........10 00 
Any TWO, one year....... aces 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year....... 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of. 


the Magazine with the Numbers’ for June and De-— 


cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will te commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt. 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
Wise directs. 


Remittances should be made by Post - Office | 


Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, ! 
Sevarz, New Yorx.. 


10¢., plain or A 
& Co., udson,, 


95 Fancy outfit, 180 styles. 


N 


A, Markham, Prin. of Milwaukee Academy. 


information is so easily obtained in regard to English words. 


‘TET BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 


HILL'S PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. 
Mailing Price, $1 17. Introduction, 75 cts. Exchange, 67 ets. 


Part I. of this treatise discusses and illustrates the general principles which 
apply to written or spoken discourse of every kind. Part II. deals with those 
principles which apply, exclusively or especially, to narrative or to argumentative 
composition -the two kinds of prose writing which seem to separate 


treatment. 


J. W. Westlake, Department of Literature, State Normal Millers- 
ville, Pa. “Prof. Hill’s ‘Rhetoric’ is delightfully fresh and original.” 

W. J. Milne, Prin. of State Normal School, Geneseo, N. ¥. “I have ae ae Hill’s 
‘Rhetoric,’ and am impressed with its clear, practical, and of 
the principles of the subject.” 

A. B. Stark, Pres. of Logan Female 
‘Rhetoric’ with very satisfactory results.” | 

John G. McMynn, Prin. of Racine (Wis.) Academy. “I have read Hill’s ‘ Rhetoric,’ 
and have formed so favorable an opinion of its merits, that I have put it on the list 
of text-books used in my school.” 


T. B. Stowell, Teacher of Natural Sciences, State Normal | Cortland, N.Y.’ 
“I know of no work so thanomgiity qualified to meet the demands of i University 
students.” 


Kendall Brooks, Pres. of 


, Russellville, Ky, “I am ‘using Hill's 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) College. ‘Prof. Hill’s ‘Rhitorie? seems 
to me theest now published. Please send me copies for introduction.” 


C. L. Houseman, Supt. of Schools, Muskegon, Mich. “Prof. Hill’s ‘Rhetoric’ is 
adopted for use in our High i 


— 


| QUACKENBOS'S HISTORY OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


Mailing Price, $1 50. Introduction; $1 00. Exchange, 75 ots. 


The aim of this work is to present a full aceount of the literatures of ancient 
nations, from the earliest times, in a popular and attractive form. It thus, in effect, 
traces the history of human thought, and farnishes a key to the intellectual de- 
velopment of our race. 

Where there is no time for making this branch a separate study, the book may 
be used with advanced classes in place of a Reader. The selections, embodying 
the choicest passages of oriental and classical genius, will serve admirably for elo- 
cutionary purposes; and by questioning the class on what has been read after each 
lesson, it will be found that a surprising amount of information will be treasured up 
with but little expenditure of time or labor. | | 


L. A. Parsons, University, Le Roy, “The new Literatmte’ meets our 


wants perfectly.” 3 
Thomas Chase, Pres. Haverford (Pa.) College. ‘I am so well pleased with Quack- 
enbos’s ‘ Ancient Literature’ that I shall put a class in it in a few weeks.” 


Ww. EL Stuart, Prin. of (Ky.) Female . “TI have examined the 
‘Ancient Literature’ with care, and find it a most delightful treatise.” 


J. H. Carter, Christian University, Canton, Mo. “ Quackenbos’s ‘ Ancient Literature’ 
is @ valuable work on an important subject, and ought to be extensively used.” 


We certainly needed a work of this nature and | pepe to fill an ee niche in 
our curriculum of school studies.” 


FOWLER'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The English Language in its Elements and Forms. With a History of its 
Origin and Development, and a full Grammar. : | 


Mailing Price, $205. Introduction, $1 47, Exchange, $1 Bt. 


Two indexes have been added to this work: one, of matters which will enable 
the scholar to find at once all that the author has said on any subject; 


word, root, prefix, or suffix. There are in the index of words nearly 9000 words, 
more than 5000 being English, the others Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and the ‘several lan- 
guages from which English words have been derived, or which illustrate the pro- 
cesses of the English language. There is perhaps no book in which such valuable 


Every undergraduate may study it with advantage, and every graduate, and 
every intelligent man in professional life, may keep it by him as a book of refer- 
ence and occasional perusal for the cultivation mn preservation of a correct taste in 
his use of language. | | | 
W. A. Stearns, late Pres. of Amherst College. “The work has reached a stage of ex- 

cellence which must place it, without a question, above all rivals iu its kind.” 


Theodore D. Woolsey, Pres. of Yale College. “I have regarded it as a very valua-. 
ble contribution to our knowledge of our language and of its grammar.” 


North American Review. “It bears the marks of laborious research and hardfal elab- 


oration. A good portion of it can be used in the higher seminaries with advantage.” 


New York Observer. “This is a very elaborate work, and has among its objects the 
laudable one of promoting the study of the English language in our colleges. The 
author has —— a work of great value, especially as a book of wie ae ” 


| 


iv catalogue and descriptive circulars of Harrer & Balrmxns’ school and college text-books 
will be mailed free to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence régarding 
— for examination, terms of introduction, &c., is solicited. __ 

BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“The plan of the work is admirable. 


1e other, 
index of words which will enable him to find all that thd author has said about any 


HARPER BROTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


FROM EGYPT TO through Sinai, 
the Wilderness, and the South Count Observa- 
tions of a Journey made with cial Reference to 
the History of the Israelites. By S.C. Bagriertr 
D.D., LL.D., President of Dartmouth Colle , and 
lately Professor in the Chicago Theological Sem- 
§ With Maps and Illustrations. 


II. 
| MOSES THE LAW-GIVER. By the Rev. WitttaM 


M. Tayruor, D.D., Minister of the Taber- 
nacle, New York City. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
| 
OUR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Resseut. Mitrogp. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 ceuta 


IV. 
re OF BATTLE AND BRAVERY. Selected 
W. Gorpon 82mo, 25 cents; 
40 cents. y, 
SiX MONTHS ON A SLAVER. A True Narrative. 
Epwarp 8%mo, Paper, 20 cents; 


Vi. ~ 
HEALTHY HOUSES. By Jenxrn, FR. s., 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Adapted to American Conditions,” By 
Grorer E. Wauine, Jr. With Six Illustrative Dia- 
grams. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth; 40 cents. 
Vil. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Editea by Joun 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now Daniel 
Defoe. By .Minro. — Goldsmit By 
—Shelley. By J. A. Sxmonvs.—Sir Walter Scott. 
By R. H. Hutrton.—Edward Gibbon. By J. C. Mor- 
180N.—Samuel Johnson, By Lesise Stepurn. 

“VUE 
STORIES FROM HERODOTUS AND THE SEV- 
ENTH BOOK OF THE HISTORY. With English 
Notes by Roserr P. Keer, Ph.D. 16mo,Cloth, $1 50. 


1X. 
GOLDSMITH’S PLAYS: She Stoops to Conquer and 
The Good-Natured Man. Comedies. By Oriver 
Gotpsmitu. 32mo, Paper, 25 cente; Cloth, 40 cents. 


pal 

JOHN ; or, Onur Chinese Relations. A Study of our 
Emigration and Commercial Intercourse. with the 
Celestial Empire. By Tuomas W. Knox. 32mo, 
Paper, 20-cents : Cloth, 35 ceuts. 

XL 

MODERN FRANCE. With a brief History of Events 
from the Coup d’Etat of 1851 to the Present Tim 
and an Account of the Present Social, Military 
Financial, Industrial, and a}, 
Condition of the French ople. By Groner M. 
32mo, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 ceuts. 


PUBLISHED BY 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


These Novela are in Paper where otherwise 


The Sherlocks. By Jonn Saunpegs. 15 cents, 
Quaker Cousins. By 15 cents. 
‘Coward Conscience. ‘By F. W. 15 cents. 
The Cloven Foot. By M. B. Brappon, 16*cents. 
The Grahams ofInvermoy, By M. C. Srrrvine.. 15 cts. 
All or Nothing. By Mrs. CasHeE. Hozy. 15-.cents. 
Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oureuant. 18 cents. 
Vixen. By Miss M. E. Buapnen, 15 ‘cents. 

The Last of Her Line. 15 ‘cents, 

The Awakening. By KaTuarine Ss. Mjoquern, cts. 


Captain Nelson. By Avams Drake. cents, 
Within Sound of the Sea. 10 cents, 
Kelverdalé. By the East. o or Desart. 15 cents. 

A True Marriage. By 15 cents. 
Episode. By Henry James, Jr. 20 


“Man and Wife. By 15 centa 


& Brorurrs twill send eny of the 
works l, postage pel any part of the 
United an, on receipt of the 


Haurprr’s Catatoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


- LA DIES Send 50c. for 3 Fingerpuffs 
Ky and one set Parisian riz- 

zeta, to Real Hair g Co., 
203 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


OUSSEAU & CO.’S AUTOMATIC ELEC- 
TRIC BURGLAR ALARM and BELLS, 


= Dwellings, Banks, and Stores. Factory and Office, 


38th Street and 4th Avenue, New York City, 


Agents’ profits per week. Will prove it, 
(} or forfeit $500. New articles, patent- 


yes sent free to all. Address 
HIDESTER, 21S Falton St.,N.Y. 


$5 to $20 o., Portland, Me. 


GOL D Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address & Co., Augusta, Me. 


$66 A week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hatietrr &Co., Portiand, Me, 


ING cured by Bates’ Send for 
description to Simpson & Co., Box 2236, New York. 


PAY tovell our Rubber Printing Stam 
B tree. y TAYLOR BROS. & CO. Cleveland, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


L. ° Teache- of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. 
Agt.for Tilton Pat. Guitar, the bescan use. 
in Instrumen Music, 

Strings. Catalogues free. 120-Tremont St. a 


> 
4 
| 
= 
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Gaus, Ei 


: “The ONLY Oil Stove made with 
WIRE GAUZE inside the reser. 
voir, making it absolutely safe. 

| AWARDED 

The Highest Premium—a Silver 


Medal —at the Paris Exposition of 
1878 for 


Safety, Capacity, and Durability. 


“1 
THE VECTORS BELON 
THE SPOILS* A 


ENATE.. 


= == 


ON 


nti Ss | Madein four sizes—Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE MFG. 00., 
KETCHAM & CO., 100 Beekman Street, New York. 


ttt GEO. BOOTH & CO., 59 and 61 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


| 


VERMILYE Important to to Mothers, Steet Bena 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
9. 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St., N. Y., SOOTHING SYRUE | An KEN. ON, 30, 
Bay and sell ON COMMISSION, for cash or on margin, | regulates, the bowels, and gives rest, | IMPORTERS. 
United States 4 per cent. Bonds, and all other issues | health, and comfort to mother and child. During 


of the yi bought and sold at market rates, | the process of teething its value is incalculable. It - aa | ASK ATTENTION TO ‘THER 
_ FREE OF COM ION, and on hand for imme- | goftens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 


diate delivery all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
Bought | 80 advantageously that they are offered at prices conspicuously low, and twenty 


per cent. cheaper than goods of equal merit have before been sold for. 


The qualities from $1 00 to $2 00 per yard will bear the closest criticism, 
the vegetable kingdom.' I cleanses,’ 
Broadway, corner ‘18th Street, New York. | 


| material and and we recommend 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 


refreshes the mouth. Every ingrediént of this 


Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect English suited style 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure _ § of writing. A Sample of each, for 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, apr = c 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but & rian P | 
rendered fragrant; by the daily use of SOZO0- PENS ; i 

NEW YOR | 


In 20 Numbe 


DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 


day. Sold by druggists. } 
CELEBRATED HATS. 


GORHAM MF 
rr 719 and 1105 BROADWAY. 


Silversmiths. | 
GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 


Ster Wa 8, 925-1¢ D Fer $1.00 we will send free by mail cither of the below- 
pon mate tom Gra of Tar fine, of the highest character; and amend gotlections, all distinct varieties : 
r, im exclusive t f e | 
Wine district of France. . Always uniform and whole- | GORHAM PLATED WARES, the 
some, oD Cana. un to an 
address on t of 60 cents ROYAL BAKIN ‘STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
uane ree 
Most cheap powders contain alum ; avoid. them, For sale by all first-class Jewellers 
| ‘throughout the United States. _ 
|| Manufactories, Providence, R. I. 


especially when offered loose or in bulk. 

MARSHALL’S 

Amd Cigarettes, | Wholesale, No. 37 Union Square. 


A Azaleas, or 6 Oleanders, or 12 Stone” 
4 Camelligs, or 12 Centa ‘crops, The most beautiful and perfect Mower ever offered. 
lene monthly, : A complete assortment of Ten Sizes. Hand machines, 
Mebees, or Fuchias, 8 Phioxes and abroad the Lawn 

ale, or 8 Dbie, or 8 Scented, or r16Silver ated, noiseless, llademocnsiy the most dura- 
ums Fancy, or 8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved, ble. No implement "pa so much precision im manu- 
oF Tabereses [Festl) | facture as the Lawn therefore_compare the 
lelio lot pesos Lantanat, oF Petunise {dou ble), Presidient with all others Buy the Best, 
an new German), alas, 

Roses [Tea mouthiyi, 12 Hard Hard or 12 Climb’g, CARR & HOBSON, 47 Cliff S8t., 

Basket Plants, or 8 Daisies, or 6 har, Climbing Plants, 
scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse nts 


A Sure Remedy for Catarrn, teak a] Verbenas, or 12 Blotched Petunias, or 6 Cannas | 
Coty in the Hran, Astum A, 25 varieties of or of le heeds, 
all Diseases of the Turoat, or by EXPRESS 


‘Any 8 collec 
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“WITH THE ENGLISH IN ZULULAND, 


Tue above engraving, like those in our Supple- 
ment of last week, relates to an event imm 
ately connected with the terrible massacre at 
Isandula, the horrors of which are still thrillin 
thro the unhappy country which furnish 
the vietima of the slaughter. Had it,not been 


for the reconnoissance made by Major 
_ and the movements based upon the reports for- 


warded by him of the whereabouts of the Zulu 
forces, it is probable that Lord Cxetmsrorp’s un- 
abandonment of the camp would not 

taken place, and the late terrific disaster to 
English arms might have been averted. _ It 
was on the 20th of January that Lord CHELMs- 
FORD quitted the camp at Rourke’s Drift and .ac- 
companied one of the columns on-its march into 
the enemy’s country. The camp at Isandula was 
established on the same day, but Lord CHELMs- 


_ForD pushed forward in order to reconnoitre the 


Zulu stronghold in- the Ndhlazakazi Mountains, 
returning to the camp in the evening. The re- 
connoissance was not completed, and in conse- 
quence two separate parties, under the command 
respectively of Major DarrneL, and Comman. 
dant LonspaLe, were ordered to move out on the 
following day and bring back a full description 


of the position. Both these parties found evi- 


dence of the enemy's presence in force sufficient 


to prevent their completing their reconnoissance, | 


and Major on the 21st, sent.back to 
Lord CueLmsrorp requesting a re-enforecement of 
British troops, It was not considered expedient 
to comply with this request, but early in. the 
morning of the 22d Lord Onenusrorp himself 
moved forward from the camp at@Isandula, ac- 
companied by the ter part of the force, and 
leaving only a small body of troops in charge of 
the camp, which was to be re-enforced by 500 
native troops under Colonel Durnrorp. 

As the details of the shocking occurrence 
which resulted from this practical abandonment 
of the camp at Isandula have already been given, 
we shall in this follow Lord 
movements, and give an account of the retaking 
of the camp, which was successfully accomplish- 
ed by the commander-in-chief on the very even- 
ing of the massacre. The troops that were to re- 
enforce Major Dartne.t left the camp at early 
dawn, and before the day was well advanced had 
reached the top of the Ndhlazakazi range, and 
were in communication with the reconnoitring 
party. The fighting done by the combined forces 
was inconsiderable, for although the Zulus oecu- 
pied positions that seemed impregnable, they 
showed a willingness to surrender them that 
ought properly to have excited suspicion. Dur- 
ing the day Lord Cuxemsrorp, or rather Colonel 
received a note from Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Poiseine, in charge of the camp, to the effect 


that firing was heard to the left front. No fur- 
“Ther was, however, received from Col-- 


ohel PuLigine, and nothing ‘could be seen by look- 
ing from the top of a high hill with a powerful 
teleseope toward Isandula, which was about 
twelve miles.distant. So Lord CHELmsrorp spent 
the day in examining the country and choosing a 
site for a new advanced camp, after a little skir- 
mishing with a detached party of the enemy. 

It will be seen from this that while the Zulus 
were busily engaged in slaughtering the English 
at Isamdula and attacking the garrison at Rourke’s 
Drift, Lord CHELMsrorp, with the main portion of 
the 3d column, was in reality but a few hours’ ride 
from ithe scene of the conflict. This would seem 
to indicate the most stupid bluadering on the 

rt ef the commander-in-chief, and indeed it is 
difficult to follow the record of this day’s pro- 
ceedings without being amazed to find how easi- 
ly the hero of so many of England's colonial wars 
was outmanceuvred by the leader of the Zulu 
forces, Some excuse must be made for Lord 
CHELMSFORD, however, when we consider the na- 
ture of the country in this part of Zululand, and 
the fact that the plans of the Zulus were laid 
and executed with the most marvellous dispatch, 
after having ascertained the movements 
of the English bya most adroit system of espion- 
age. There is not in the whole of South Africa 


hd 4 


a more desperately torn and rugged region than 
that lying around, and especially to ‘the south... 
west of, the mountain range which Major Dart- 
NELL had undertaken to reconnoitre. In moving 
from the camp at Isandula, Lord CHELMsrorD and 
his forces would skirt this wild and bro‘-en dis- 
trict, keeping it upon the right as they advanced 
to their furthest point of reconnoissance, and 
keeping themselves upon the comparatively open 
ground which extends in green undulating slopes 
to Intaba "Nkulu and the well-known Isikala 
Sengonyama, or Lion Pass, leading over to the 
Pongolo- River, It was here, amid this jagged 
and precipitous country, abounding in serub, and 
capable of concealing not: only the whole Zulu 
army, but the whole Zulu nation, that Cetywayo 
had evidently thrown out an enormously strong 
body of his warriors. From these deep recesses 
they seem to have watched closely, and dogged, 
at a distance, every movement of the English. __ 
The Zulus were evidently at first of the opinion 
that their enemies intended to march upon Ulun- 
di, the royal kraal, and were bent upon reaching 
it by way of the wagon track, which, passing im. 
mediately under and to the east of the Inhlazatya 
Mountain; runs directly down thence to the Amath- 
labatini plains. It was upon this wagon track 
that Lord Cuetusrorp and his force were mov- 
ing, more or less, all the day of the 21st of Janu- 
ary, and well might the Zulus be massing them- 
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selves in overwhelming num- 
bers on the English flank to 
defend the capital of their 
country. No sooner, however, 
did their leaders become aware 
that the English had no inten- 
tion of making an attack, than 
with rapid change of plans 
large forces were. detached’ 
and sent-on toward Isandula. 
The crafty Zulus had calcu- 
lated well that they would be 
able to reach the camp and 
demolish it before the recon- 
noitring parties could return. 
Thus was. the English com- 
mander outgeneraled by Zulu 
military skill, and one of Eng- 
land’s best and bravest regi- 
ments butchered with scarcely 
an opportunity of defending 
itself. 

The story of Lord CaELms- 
rorp’s return to Isandula, and 
the manner in which he learn- 
ed of the fate that had over- 
taken the brave men left to 


guard the camp, is calculated 


pathy for the unfortunate 
commander whose military 
skill had been so terribly 
eclipsed by savage strategists. 
The discovery was made by 
Commandant who, _ 
when the reconnoitring party 
started to return to the camp 
at three in the afternoon, rode 
forward in advance of the col- 
umn. He had crossed the 
small water-wash to the south 
of the camp, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by a bullet 
passing rather near to him, 
and on looking up he saw a 
black man, who had evidently 
just fired. The real truth was 
far from his mind, and he 
merely thought it was one of 
his own contingent carelessly 
firing off his rifle, and , pur- 
sued his way. To some ex- 
tent-the incident seems fortu- 


SSS 


and, although he saw what 
seemed to. be English red- 


coats sitting in groups in and 


around the tents, he kept his 
eyes open, and when absolute- 


ly within ten yards of the 
tents he saw a great black 
Zulu come out of one with a 
bloody assegai in his hand. 
This made him look about 
him more closely, and he saw 


that black men, and black 
men only, were the wearers of 
red coats. The truth flashed 
upon him; he could read the 


scowl of hatred on every face, 


but his self-possession. does 
not seem to have failed him, 


for, quietly turning his pony 


round, he galloped off before 
‘the enemy were aware of his 
intention. A. hundred and 
fifty shots are said to have 
been fired behind him, but 
fortunately he was able to es- 


cape and carry the news back 
to the advancing column. A 
writer who was present at the 
moment when he communi- 


cated his fearful tidings to 
Lord CHetmsrorp tells us: 


“It is little exaggeration to 
say that those who heard him 
tell the general, ‘The camp is 
in the possession. of the ene- 
my, Sir!’ will not soon forget 


In a short time it was known 
to every man in the ranks that 
something unusual had hap- 


served to be flying in different 
directions, and the order of 
march was changed. , When 
about three miles from the 
camp, Lord CHELMsrorp order- 
ed the troops to_halt in a water- 
course which concealed their 
advance from those holding 
the camp. This measure was 
considered necessary, as time 
must be given to Colonel Giyn, 
who had remained behind, to 
bring up the remainder of the 
troops. Those in advance 
were thus compelled to wait : 
patiently for the arrival of 
the supports. Meantime or- 
ders had been given to send 
pickets forward to ascertain 
what was going on, and the 
contradictory: reports they 
brought in added to the gen- 
eral uncertainty. An hour 
and a half passed in this way, when the general 
ordered Colonel Russe.i to go forward with the 


mounted infantry and ascertain the real facts be- 


yond a doubt. He did so, and in a short half 
hour returned. Matters were as had to the full 
as represented. The entire camp was swarming 
with Zulus, like a disturbed ant-hill with« ants. 
Many of the tents were burning, and the num- 
bers e€imated as holding the road. to Natal were 
put down as at least 7000 men. 

In auch circumstances there appeared but one 


thing to be done—that was to await the arrival of 


the supports, and then advance upon the enemy. 
This course was finally decided upon by Lord 
CHELMsFoRD and his advis¢rs.- Tardily, then, as 
it seemed to the waiting men, Colonel Gyn, the 
lst battalion of the 24th iment, the guns, the 
police,and the 2d battalion of the 3d Natal Na- 
tive Contingent, made their appearance. As soon 
as they had come Lord CHELMsrorD addressed 
the troops, telling them that the camp had been 


taken in their absence, that the enemy held it in 


great force, and that he depended upon them to 
retake it and re-open communications with Natal. 
His speech, short and pithy, was received with 
cheers, and there, could be no doubt that the men 
realized the position, and were determined to con- 
quer or share the fate of their massacred com- 
panions. The order of battle was as follows: 
The wings consisted of the mounted corps, a suf- 
ficient number being detailed for advanced-guard 
and escort duties; next there came two battal- 
ions of the Native Contingent, one on each side, 
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and each keeping dressing with three companies 
of the 2d battalion of the 24th, which guarded the 
guns in the centre; in front of the guns was Lord 
CHELMSFORD and those immediately with him. 

In this order the advancé was made, daylight 
dying away more and more rapidly, until, when 
the water-wash south of the camp was crossed, 
it was as dark as it ever becomes during the night 
in Zululand. The action that followed would 
have been considered brilliant had it not been for 


the terrible disaster which had rendered the at- | 
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COLUMN CROSSING THE TUGELA RIVER. 


was ordered to advance and take the small 
hil e left (true right) of the neck where the road 
passes the Isandula. - In saying ‘the left wing,’ I only 
mean the white infantry under Major Biaox. He or- 
dered them to fire one volley, and then take the hill 
with the bayonet, and, considering the circumstances 
and position, one can only feel thankful that there 
was no necessity for either one or the other. Howev- 
er, they disappeared in the darkness, and the advance 
continued. few moments after, however, the voice 
of the eral was heard ordering = to come 
into action, and the rumble of the sounded 
for a second above the dull noise of the advancing in- 
fantry, then silence for a few seconds, followed by No. 


hill on th 


PVA 


1 gun fire, and the bright flash and roar of the seven- 
pounder. The shells were principally directed toward 
the neck in front, where many wagons were — 
and it was mgst likely the enemy were going to hold. 
Still, however, with the exception of a couple of fires, 
evidently signals, there was nothing to be seen of the 
enemy. The guns fired a few shells, limbered up, and 


another advance was made, when the three companies 


of the 2d battalion of the 24th, who were in support 
on the right (true left), were orde to fire a: few 
shots, with the object of drawing the enemy’s fire. 
Then the guns fired several more rounds, with the 
most beantiful effect from an artistic point of view, 
but none whatever as far as discovering the position of 
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more Aring, but a steady advance 
to the nec 

session of without resistance. 
about 9 p.m.” 


No adequate description can 
be given of the horrors that 
presented themselves when the 
victorious troops entered the 
camp. On all sides lay the 
bodies of their comrades, 
whom they had left im health 
and spirits on the morning of 
the same day. Oxen lay dead 
in their yokes, horses which 
had been shot and the débris 

- from plundered wagons strew- 
ed the ground. During the 
fearful night that followed, 
while the men _ bivouacked 


upon the very scene of the late 
slaughter, the return of the en- 
emy was constantly expected. 
They knew that in their rear 
there was a large force of the 
enemy ; the army that had de- 
stroyed the camp was still on 
their right flank, and in front 
they could see the flames rising 


‘ 
j 


ed : and then suddenly through 


the enemy was concern 
the darkness we heard the 2th cheering away to our 


left, and knew they had taken the hill, which was the 
key of the pp ime Cheers were taken up all along 
the line, and had the Zuln nation only heard them, 
and known, as we did, that they were the cheers of a 
handful of English troops, who had lost full half their 
number, besides every thing they , and who 
believed themselves to be advancin net an ene- 
my, in a very strong ition, ten times numerically 
stronger than themselves, and in the dark, I fancy 
they would have understood that they had very con- 
siderably undervalued our ‘foot men,’ as they con- 
temptuously call them. After the cheer there was no 


from the dépot at Rourke’s 
Drift, where ‘in a large built- 
ing formerly used as a church 
a great mass of their provis- 
ions was stored. 

- Ne one could have anti¢i- 
pated that the Zulus would 
not follow up the advantage 
they had gained. Fortunate- 
ly, however, the military tal- 
ent that had so successfully 
outmanceuvred Lord CHELMs- 
FORD did not suggest to the 
Zulus that now of all times 
was the moment to push on 
to victory, and.even invade 
Natal itself. When the morn- 


under way, and marched stead- 
ily forward to Rourke’s Drift, 
the smoke of the burning 
building serving to point the 
way. As the troops neared 
the Buffalo River, men could 
be seen manning the walls of 
an old ruin next to the build- 
ing used as a commissariat 


welcome: Colonel 
with the mounted infantry, 
was ordered to ford the river, 


The hearty cheers with which 
he was received, as well as the 
fact of the pont ropes being 
uncut, proved that the Zulus 
had not entirely had it all their 
own way. The troops were 
not long in erossing the river, 
in their anxiety to learn par- 


that was past. As soon as 
the unfortunate commander- 
in-chief came up, 
greeted him with a round of 
cheers. Lord CHELMsrerp, still 
overwhelmed by the memory 
of the scene he had just qunit- 
ted, responded with a few 
brief but heart-felt words: 


your very gallant defense.” 
And a gallant defense“it had 
been. 
eighty men, reduced to seven- 
ty by sickness, had beaten off 
3000: Zulus, flushed with their 
recent success at Isandula.. 
They had been attacked in 

overwhelming numbers about 

3 P.M. on the 22d, and had only 

had half an hour’s warning 
during which to make what 

preparations were possible for 

defending an extremely weak 

position. Fortunately there 

were plenty of sacks of maize 

in the commissariat store, and 

temporary fortifications were 

rapidly constructed with them. 

The .attack Jested till about 

four o'clock the next morning, 

' when the enemy retired, leav- 
ing 500 dead behind. 


So much space has been 
given to the record of the ex- 
periences of the column under 
Lord CHELMSFORD on the occa- 
sion of the terrible 22d of Jan- 
uary, that we can devote but a 

‘few lines to our double-page 
engraving, which shows the 
manner in which the column 
under Colonel Prarson was 
conveyed across the Tugela. 

_ The river at this point is of 

great width and depth, and at this season, being 
in heavy flood, is a- swollen and rushing stream 
of extraordinary force and rapidity. It is men- 
tioned by Lord Cueitmsrorp in one of his dis- 
patehes that an anchor with hawser attached to 
it was, on the. night*of the 9th, torn up from tle 
bottom of the river, and was carried away down 
stream, and fixed in the opposite bank so firmly 
as to require 500 men tohaulit back. This part 
of the Lower Tugela is distant above ninety miles 
from Rourke’s Drift, on the Buffalo. 
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